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Ant. I.— ANTISUPERNATURALISM IN THE PULPIT. 


An Address delivered to the Graduating Class of the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, July 17, 1864. By Rev. Freperic H. Hepes, 
D. D. 


GENTLEMEN : — 

The intellectual life of this century, so stimulating and so 
productive in every department of science and the useful arts, 
has operated with very different effect in the province of re- 
ligion. Its influence there has been a disturbing and destruc- 
tive force. I speak of religion as a system of doctrine, of 
ecclesiastical tradition, of Scriptural authority, not as a prin- | 
ciple of spiritual life. Religion as a system of beliefs, intel- 
lectually apprehended, has gained nothing with the progress 
of the time. A pregnant intimation that the speculative intel- 
lect is not the source of religious truth. | 

In the sphere of science the mind has acted with positive | 
and creative energy, extending the domain of knowledge and 
of use beyond all former precedent. In the sphere of religion 
its action has been negative or limitary. To the question, 
What has science gained from modern investigation and ex- 
periment? its disciples answer triumphantly with steam-power 
and photography and electro-magnetism and a hundred signifi- 
cant discoveries. What answer shall we make when asked for 
positive results in theology? Shall we point to the saints of 
Utah with their wives? or to Sunday conventicles of “ Spirit- 
ualists”’ addressed by preachers in a “ trance-state”? For 
doctrinal discoveries shall we refer to the latest Council of the 
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Church of Rome and the “ Bulla Ineffabilis,’ the grand 
achievement of Pius IX., at whose instigation the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of Jesus, rejected by the wisdom of 
the thirteenth century, has been established for the edification 
of the nineteenth? Or must we not rather confess that the 
real discoveries, the genuine results, of theological inquiry 
have been negative, — discoveries of error and limitation, — 
that the books of the Pentateuch are not the work of Moses 
and are not historically correct, that the Tripersonality of the 
Godhead is not taught in the Bible, that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are not infallible in matters of fact? 

I do not question the truth of these discoveries; I do not 
deny their critical value. I do but declare their purport and 
bearing. I emphasize the fact of this negative tendency in 
theology. 

The question here is not of progress, but a question of con- 
tinued existence, — a question of life or death. How far will 
the process of elimination, initiated some hundred years since, 
extend? Will the criticism which has taken so much, leave 
anything remaining? Will negation stop short of universal 
rejection, not only of all Christian, but of all religious ideas 
and beliefs ? 

This is the question which perplexes the conservative mind, 
more impressed with the negative character than edified by the 
critical gains of recent Biblical investigation. The conserva- 
tive mind is easily alarmed at any invasion of the sacred do- 
main of faith, well knowing its incompetence to reproduce a 
perished sanctity or to reinstate a religious idea that has lost 
its hold of the popular mind. 

But let conservatism comfort itself with the thought that 
nothing in human nature is so indestructible as religion. Its 
field and aspects may change, but the principle is a fixed star 
in the human constitution. It may suffer temporary eclipse, 
but it will beam again, and resume its place of command, and 
recover its ancient rights. Truth, moreover, has its own di- 
vinely appointed and therefore divinely assured destination, 
which no criticism can countervail, but must eventually serve 
and promote. ‘For we can do nothing against the truth but 
for the truth.’ To fancy that the future of religion can be 
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seriously compromised by criticism, however radical, is to doubt 
its divine origin. If its origin is divine, the divine rule is 
charged with its fortunes, and its future is sure. ‘If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to naught, but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” What a sequel and 
summing up of the history of Christianity would that be, to 
say that ‘God sent his Son into the world,” “ that the world 
through him might be saved,” but the Tiibingen School and 
British ‘ Essays and Reviews” defeated that purpose, and it 
had to be abandoned ? 

The cause of traditional belief and the cause of faith are 
not necessarily identical. There was all the traditional belief 
of England in the Oxford Declaration, signed by eleven thou- 
sand of her clergy, protesting against the recent decision of the 
Court of Arches; but I think there was less of faith in it than in 
the writings of the Essayists and Reviewers which provoked it. 
The committee of three hundred who presented this Declara- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury express their fervent joy 
tliat so many of the clergy have given their assent to the doc- 
trine, ‘‘ that the Bible not only contains, but is the Word of 
God, and that the punishment of the cursed is everlasting ”’ ; 
that thus “they have been enabled to promote the glory of 
our Lord.”’ Without irreverence, it may be questioned whether 
our Lord regards with greater complacency the zeal which 
would limit his truth and mercy in the interest of the letter 
of Scripture, or the thoughtful inquiry which seeks the truth 
by aid of the light which lighteth all who come into the world. 
It is a melancholy, nay, desperate view of human and divine 
things, which supposes God’s truth to be at the mercy of man’s 
caprice. The shallow conservative who fears that the specula- 
tive minds of the nineteenth century will undermine Chris- 
tianity, exhibits as great a want of faith as the shallow anti- 
supernaturalist who fancies that the speculative minds of the 
first century created it. I can see no difference between the 
two; the one is as much an unbeliever as the other. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the negative spirit in 
theology has been in our time disproportionately active. I can- 
not regret the critical labors of even the most radical theolo- 
gians. I cannot regret the results of those labors, so far as 
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they are warranted by competent learning, by scientific method, 
by conscientious investigation. I regret no abatement of the 
letter or canonicity or infallibility of Scripture thus obtained. 
What I do regret is, that an equal amount of intellectual 
ability and scientific insight has not been found for the eluci- 
dation, and restatement in forms corresponding to the thought 
and culture of our time, of the spiritual truths represented 
in other obsolete forms by the Scripture and the Church. I 
regret the divorce between the intellectual life of the age and 
its religion. I regret that minds of the first order in this 
century, with rare exceptions, if engaged in theology at all, 
have come to it in a negative instead of a positive mood, and 
have spent their labor on the letter instead of the spirit. 
Christianity has nothing to fear from criticism. Neverthe- 
less, it should be understood that, whilst there is a criticism 
which is quite legitimate, whatever may be destroyed by it, 
there is also a criticism which is not legitimate, — not because 
it is destructive, but because it mistakes its method and its ob- 
jects, and applies its market scale to matters which are incom- 
mensurable. The one is a criticism of authors and of books, 
the other of ideas and beliefs, —a criticism of the letter and a 
criticism of the spirit. Take an analogy from ancient liter- 
ature. Suppose you could disprove the genuineness of the 
Pheedon, or of any Greek or Latin work of high repute which 
treats of the immortality of the soul,—or, admitting their 
genuineness, suppose you could refute (which would not be 
difficult) the arguments employed in those writings, — would 
that settle the question of Immortality ? Independently of the 
Christian revelation and all other revelation, if these were the 
only books which treat of the subject, would their inadequacy 
settle the question ? The books may be spurious, the reason- 
ing poor, but the doctrine of Immortality is independent of 
literature and logic. I never read a treatise of the many that 
undertake to demonstrate the being of God, which did not 
seem to me very inconclusive, — more apt to raise doubts than 
to lay them. But the truth of theism is nowise impaired by 
the weakness of the arguments adduced in its support. So in 
Christian theology it is one thing to set aside books, to prove 
them spurious, to point out flaws in the reasoning and tes- 
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timony of the writers, and quite another thing to reject the 
ideas or the facts represented and attested by them. Prove if 
you can that the fourth Gospel is not an Apostolic, but a later 
production, that its doctrine had been anticipated by an Alex- 
andrian Jew ; it would not follow that the doctrine is not 
true or the writing uninspired. It is truth that makes inspira- 
tion, not inspiration truth. Disprove the validity, as testimony 
admissible in a court of law, of all the statements in the New 
Testament concerning the resurrection of Christ. The fact 
itself is not therefore disproved. The fact is beyond the reach 
of that kind of criticism. We may hold, with Hume, that a 
miracle is insusceptible of demonstration, and we may see good 
reason for not believing in this or that particular miracle, in 
the form in which it is presented in the record. But to treat 
all miracle as fable, to rule out of the record whatever con- 
tradicts the ordinary course of human experience, retaining 
the rest, or to set aside the whole as unhistorical because of 
this element in it, is merely wilful, and as unphilosophic in 
principle as it is contrary to sound criticism. 

I am well aware of the difference between historical and ab- 
stract truth, and am far from placing the immortality of the 
soul, or the being of God, on the same ground with the mira- 
cles and resurrection of Christ. The analogy touches the 
one point only of indemonstrableness. I maintain that defec- 
tive evidence and imperfect demonstration are not conclusive 
against doctrine or fact. 

The truth of the evangelic history rests on different evidence, 
and carries a different degree of certitude, from that which 
belongs to the primary truths of religion. But these are no 
more impregnable than those, if scepticism happens to call 
them in question. It is prejudice or arbitrary partiality, not 
logical necessity, that causes denial to stop with the Gospel. 
Mr. Theodore Parker, whose honest and abounding zeal was 
early enlisted on the negative side, and with whom impatience 
of dogmatic authority and ecclesiastical tradition became a 
controlling principle of thought, could see no exceptional 
quality in Christ, but remained to the last a devout theist. 
His Sermons on Theism have been pronounced the least able 


of his productions. They suggest the suspicion that uncon- 
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sciously the stout reformer was held to this belief by the want 
of a resting-place and base of operations as a controversialist 
and preacher, rather than by intellectual conviction ; that his 
theism was not a philosophic apperception, but a moral deter- 
mination, with as much of will and of taking for granted in it 
as in most men’s Christianity. 

An English disciple of Mr. Parker, in a recent publication, 
in which she criticises the theological position of different 
ecclesiastical parties in England, and in which an uncompro- 
mising radicalism is graciously relieved by a deep and tender 
piety, rejects historical Christianity as obsolete traditionalism, 
whilst she sweetly invites the religious sentiment of the nation 
to rally around Theism, — that being, in the estimation of the 
writer, an inexpugnable fortress, because a universal intuition 
of the soul. The unsuspecting confidence with which she cher- 
ishes this position, the innocent unconsciousness of any possible 
undermining of this stronghold, the exhortation to Theists to 
pray as Christians use, the regretful wonder at their neglect 
so to do, are very touching. Yes! if Theism would but pray 
and be a religion! If, when the Christ is taken out of it, 
Christianity would but remain, how “nice” it would be! 
The cathedral of St. Paul’s might then become a church of 
‘‘ Intuitive Morals,” and Westminster Abbey a chapel of Pure 
Reason ; as Agrippa’s Pantheon became the St. Mary and 
Martyrs’ Church of Christian Rome. 

Strange that the fact of a prayerless Theism should not have 
suggested a doubt whether Theism could ever become a rally- 
ing-point of popular religion, or whether the religious sen- 
timent could ever change its relation from that of guardian to 
that of ward. The religious sentiment embodied in traditional 
religion has been the guardian of Theism hitherto ; and, should 
popular religion fail, so far from affording protection in its 
turn, it is doubtful if Theism itself would survive. 

The fact is, Theism is also a tradition, and not, as is claimed, 
a universal intuition of the soul. It is no more a universal 
intuition than the Holy Ghost is a universal intuition, than 
miraculous mediation is a universal intuition. It is the in- 
tuition of such souls only as happen to come within the range 
of that particular pencil of light with which Hebrew tradition 
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has streaked the world’s history. The larger portion of the 
human family have always been, and are still, without that 
illumination and without that idea; and he who fancies that 
outside of this historic beam he would have had the idea of 
God which he now has, confounds traditional experience with 
original intuition. 
I will not say that absolutely there is no revelation of God 
which is not historical. Here and there, in cases of excep- 
tional intelligence or exceptional holiness, individuals have 
attained to a theism independent of Semitic tradition. For 
there is a “ light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”” But scarcely in one of a hundred million does 
this light suffice to show the God of the monotheistic religions. 
The idea of one only God, self-existent, almighty, wise, and 
good, Creator and Father of all, is a Hebrew tradition. The 
conceptions which simulate this idea in other faiths will be 
found, on closer inspection, to have but little affinity with it. 
On the whole, the belief in a personal, sole God, so essential 
to human well-being, is committed to the charge and trust of 
historical religion. I do not believe it is capable of any social 
embodiment, of any organized existence, of any existence at 
all, except as a rare and fitful experience of the private soul, 
independently of that tutelage. The speculative intellect, un- 
controlled by religious faith, unquickened by moral sentiment, 
the intellect in its own unbiassed action, does not necessa- 
rily — 1 think I may say does not readily — incline to that be- 
lief. Science, if I rightly interpret its recent voices, is less 
and less disposed to adopt it as the best solution of the prob- 
lem of creation. On the contrary, I suspect that, of those who 
have lapsed from the faith in historical religion, the majority 
are atheists. ‘“‘ Our cultivated men,” said an eminent and not 
illiberal German to me some seventeen years since, speaking 
of the prospects of the nation just before the revolutions of 
1848, —“ our cultivated men have lost the consciousness of 
God.” The augury which he drew for the future of Ger- 
many from that circumstance was not a favorable one. 
Whether science in some future development may not to 
some extent supply the place of popular religious ministrations, 
is a question I shall not discuss. The thing is conceivable only 
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on condition that science shall have reached the same certainty 
in matters pertaining to the social and moral well-being of man 
to which she has arrived in astronomy and chemistry, — that 
the laws of the soul and of human relations shall be as well 
understood as the laws of elemental structure and mechanical 
motion. But whether philosophic Theism or Intuitive Morals 
can ever supply the place of religion is a question on which I, 
for one, have no doubt whatsoever. The first and most essen- 
tial requisite in popular doctrinal ministration, in any preached 
Gospel, Christian or not Christian, is authority. And author- 
ity sufficient for such ministration is derivable only from one 
of two sources, — a supposed Divine communication from whose 
record the preacher draws, or, failing that, unquestionable and 
unquestioned scientific certainty. In concrete terms, the Bible 
or the mathematics. Personal authority, the authority of 
the individual preacher for those whom he addresses, is some- 
thing. When reinforced by character, ability, and long ex- 
perience, it is much. But that personal authority is based 
on the supposition of some other, ulterior authority, on which 
the preacher rests and whose exponent he is. Take away that, 
and, with all his weight of character, his authority would shrink 
perceptibly. The authority of a young man just entering the 
ministry, who shall be understood to speak from no warrant 
but his private opinion, with only his own talent or his own 
conceit to back him, cannot be exactly measured, but we are 
safe in placing it somewhere in the neighborhood of zero. 

The Bible or the mathematics as the basis of preaching, — 
in the long run it must come to that. Either of these repre- 
sents a valid and intelligible principle ; nothing between them 
does. Either of these stands for authority ; nothing between 
them does. Even now I should say that the graduate of the Sci- 
entific School is better qualified to be a preacher of righteous- 
ness to his fellow-men than the graduate of the Divinity School, 
whose three years of theological study have weakened instead 
of strengthening his faith in the Gospel and all Christian tra- 
ditions, and have brought him to accept, as his solution of the 
great historic and miraculous fact of Christianity, the theory 
thus stated by a recent critic, — that, eighteen hundred years 
ago, in Galilee and Judea, on the shores of Tiberias and round 
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about Jordan, — “ nothing happened.” Hence these wonder- 
ful writings, whose inspired breath still perfumes the Church 
and the closet with the incense of holiness. Hence the trage- 
dies of the Roman amphitheatre. Hence the life of solitude 
and prayer of countless saints. Hence Peter’s ‘ wondrous 
dome” and Dante’s immortal verse, and a winter landing of 
the Puritans on the outside of the world. 

All this the fruit of certain poems which men have styled 
the Gospels according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. John! Or rather, of the nothing in particular which dic- 
tated those poems, and the fabrications they embody and pre- 
sent to us as historical facts, — the only admissible fact being, 
that, among the teachers who have undertaken to instruct 
mankind, there was one Jesus whom his followers called the 
Christ, a pure-minded and benevolent man, who died, as many 
others have done, a martyr to his well-meant efforts to reform 
his countrymen. 

My quarrel with the antisupernaturalism of the present day 
is, that it satisfies no spiritual or intellectual want. It is neither 
one thing nor the other, neither religion nor science; too self- 
willed for the one, not positive enough for the other. It is 
any man’s opinion of human and divine things, with no definite 
authority, human or divine, for its warrant. 

Let me not be misunderstood: I have no controversy with 
antisupernaturalism as such, except as one opinion implicitly 
controverts the opposite opinion. I speak of it only as stand- 
ing-ground for the preacher who comes before the world as 
nominally a Christian minister, and assumes the charge of a 
nominally Christian Church. I say that the preacher who 
takes that ground betrays the Gospel he is supposed to repre- 
sent. He places himself in direct antagonism with the radical 
idea of that Gospel which claims on the face of it superhuman 
authority. I acknowledge, of course, a code of Christian ethics 
which may be considered and may be preached independently 
of this claim, and I am far from denying that an individual 
whose character and ability are such as to give him weight 
may do a good work as a preacher of Christian morals, without 
that faith in Christ which constitutes a Christian believer, in 
the stricter sense. 
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But, after all, the moral law alone is mere Judaism over 
again, — Judaism, without its sanction. Christianity means a 
great deal more than that. It means participation of the Di- 
vine Nature, through faith, and through the communion of the 
Spirit, of which the Church is supposed to be the repository 
and the mediator. Of this there is no pretence and no thought 
in the kind of ministration to which I have referred. What- 
ever the merit or use of such ministration in any particular 
case, its meaning is bounded by the speaker’s personality ; it 
stands for nothing but his opinion ; it surrogates a lectureship 
and a Sunday lyceum for the Christian Church. 

Meanwhile, it owes to that Church its place and opportunity 
and leave to be. Take away the Christian Church, and how 
long would the preacher’s profession endure? How long 
would the lecturer on morals and theism find an audience ? 
I mean a stated Sunday audience, a congregation pledged to 
his support? How long would the Sunday itself survive ? 
Be sure, it is not the itching ear and the fluent tongue, it is 
not the weekly demand and supply of mortal wit, that created 
and maintains that sacred custom, and which made it impos- 
sible in revolutionary France for a nation to do it away. It 
has other authors and supports than these: Reverence and 
Faith and gray Tradition, — already gray when Jesus went 
into the synagogue at Nazareth on the Sabbath day, “as his 
custom was.’ These, and witlal a sense of mystery and holi- 
ness not yet extinct, — even in curious, questioning New Eng- 
land, God be praised! not quite extinct; the sense of a 
fathomless and awful background to this every-day world, and 
a Presence that pervades it, and a righteous God, and the con- 
sciousness of sin and the need of pardoning grace; and sup- 
plication and sacraments that came not of “art or man’s 
device.’ All this is in the heart of the Christian Sunday, and 
this is its warrant and reason for being, without which the 
Lord’s day would straightway subside into the secular week, 
and the Christian rubric, which now tints the civil calendar as 
with streaks of a heavenly dawn, would go out in one uniform 
sanctionless, savorless black. For though the day being given 
and the temple being given, antisupernaturalists and secular- 
ists, and trance-mediums and all manner of alien voices and 
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ministrations, may find place in its courts ; it is not these nor 
the like of these, for whose sake the temple and the Sunday 
exist. It is not these that created or can keep them agoing a 
single year. It is the Christian Church, however disowned, 
that backs these performers in their several parts, and histori- 
cal traditional Christianity backs and sustains the Church. 

I anticipate the plea that may be urged against the position 
I here assume. Once yield to tradition, it may be said, and 
you place yourself at the mercy of tradition; you become a 
debtor to all the past, you render yourself liable to all the 
superstitions and irrationalities that have ever worn the pre- 
tence of orthodoxy; you sink into a weak Bibliolatry, or you 
let go your hold of Protestantism, and land in the Church of 
Rome. I deny that any such conclusion is deducible from my 
position in theory or is likely to flow from it in fact. I am 
far enough from counselling a blind and unqualified surrender 
to tradition or any renunciation of reason in religion. Tradi- 
tion is one factor, and Reason is another; they are not antag- 
onistic, but complementary the one of the other. 

There is, and must be, in all religion an element of faith, 
a region of the indemonstrable, unaccountable ; for this it 
is which specifically distinguishes religion from science. Its 
office is communion with that for which reason in its proper 
and legitimate function does not suffice. There is also in re- 
ligion a right of reason, as the counterpoise and corrective of 
faith, which without that corrective tends to boundless super- 
stition and wild disorder. The practical principle here is very 
obvious. Things which contradict reason are not to be con- 
founded with things which transcend reason. We are bound 
in wisdom to accept some things which reason alone could 
never discover and perhaps can never establish, but cannot 
disprove, — a region of the unaccountable, if you please so to 
call it, of the preternatural. We are equally bound in wis- 
dom not to accept what reason not only does not perceive 
and cannot legitimate, but emphatically contradicts, — doc- 
trines which outrage reason and the moral sense. 

And as to any supposed danger that respect for tradition 
and resting in faith may lead to Romanism, the facts with us 
are the other way. Nothing is more notorious than that the 
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converts to Romanism in this country have been mostly re- 
cruits from the number of those who had held the most radical 
and negative views in theology. 

The interest of reason and the interest of faith are not con- 
trary, but, rightly understood, essentially one. The office of 
both is to bring us acquainted with the truth. Faith does this 
in the way of anticipation, reason in the way of insight. The 
one is wings to the soul, the other eyes. Faith furnishes the 
motive power, Reason the method; one the material, the 
other the form. Without faith the world would have had to 
this day no idea of God. Without reason, that idea would 
have been to this day a chimera and a fright, or a barren 
ecstasy. 

If reason in our time is more active than faith, it is because 
it concerns us more at present to apprehend than to dream, 
and, so far as may be, to adjust the life of the spirit with the 
intellectual demands of a scientific age. And if the applica- 
tion of reason to religion by modern critics has operated with 
disturbing, and, to some extent, with destructive effect, it has 
operated also with awakening power. I cannot doubt that the 
critical movement of our time will finally inure in a better 
understanding and a better use of Christian truth. One good 
it has already accomplished for those who have followed its 
course and possessed themselves of its most assured and es- 
tablished results. It has purged traditional Christianity of 
falsifications and corruptions, and, by clearing its Scriptures 
of spurious additaments and interpolations and misinterpre- 
tations, has brought out the primitive sense and original 
genius of the Gospel. 

After all the pruning and the sifting to which competent 
and conscientious criticism has subjected the records, enough 
remains to furnish documentary proof of the reception, in the 
first century of our era, of the principal facts and ideas which 
make the substance of the Christian faith. There is much in 
these remains which science cannot verify, nor the under- 
standing adjust with known laws and universal experience, 
but which sound criticism must nevertheless accept, in sub- 
stance if not in form, as historic truth. This, it seems to 
me, is the only legitimate ground which a preacher of the 
Gospel can take in relation to its record. 
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I believe in a progressive theology, but the method of that 
progress is a point to be considered. No progress comes of 
mere negation. It is easy to deny, to thrust aside an im- 
probable statement or unpalatable doctrine. But this does 
not help us one step forward; it leaves us, theologically, pre- 
cisely where we were before. If the statement or doctrine be 
a genuine constituent of Christian tradition, the first step is 
to understand it, the next to separate the substance from the 
form, to assimilate and reproduce the one while dismissing 
the other. For when we talk of progressive theology, we do 
not mean a progress out of theology by simple denial, but a 
progress in it. True progress comes by development alone; 
or rather, progress consists in development. And develop- 
ment supposes, instead of an abrupt renunciation of the old, 
an unbroken and organic connection with it. Whoever would 
build permanently must build on the past, he must take the 
foundation which is given him in the institutions and ideas of 
the Church, whose offspring he is. He must graft himself on 
the old stock, and know that he bears not the root, but the root 
him. It is easy, 1 say, to deny; a small modicum of talent 
is required to assail and repudiate existing beliefs. But the 
true reformer accepts existing beliefs, and unfolds the truth 
that is in them into new and nobler forms of faith. The most 
radical reform the world has ever known is Christianity. But 
radical as it proved in its final operation, Christianity at the 
start did not break with the past. While protesting against 
Jewish formalism, and proclaiming a worship in spirit and 
truth, it respected Jewish ideas; its arguments were drawn 
from the Jewish law; its ordinances were founded on Jewish 
rites ; its author took upon himself the burden of the proph- 
ets and the promised Messiah. He linked his mission with 
Moses and Elias, and claimed to hold of the ancient sacred 
stock. He rooted himself in the dear old sanctities of Ju- 
daism, and grounded his kingdom on its traditionary hopes. 
“T am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.”” Cosmopolite Chris- 
tianity was but the fulfilment of provincial Judaism. This 
is the way in which all religious reform must proceed, to 
obtain a permanent foothold in the world. It is by fulfilment, 
not by destruction, that we really outgrow the past, that the- 
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ology outgrows the crude conceptions of an earlier age. De- 
velopment is God’s method in the education of the race. 
Whatever in religion is destined to endure, must be the off- 
spring of the past. It must be related to the old by natural 
descent. It must come as Christianity came, by providen- 
tial agencies springing from the bosom of the Church and 
working in its name, and not by come-outers acting on the 
Church from without. All the reformers of the Church 
hitherto, all who have contributed anything effectual to cor- 
rect its errors, to enlarge its views, to quicken its zeal, — 
Luther, Fox, Swedenborg, Wesley, Channing,— have been 
disciples and preachers of that faith which they have helped 
to new-mould and reform. 

The religious education of the human race cannot deny its 
lineage. There is a line of Divine communication along which 
the spiritual progress of mankind has advanced thus far. 
Whatever of truth and Divine authority is to come, whatever 
is destined to act with enduring and beneficent effect on the 
moral and religious condition of the world, will spring from 
this root and fall in with this line, and whatever appears in 
opposition to it will finally be absorbed in it, or perish from 
the world. 

One thing more. The prime condition of progress in the- 
ology, as in everything else, is conscientious love of truth. 
This may seem a superfluous caution, as addressed to preach- 
ers of the Gospel,—as if one should counsel gentlemen of 
breeding and honorable rank to abstain from petty larceny. 
But experience has taught me that love of truth, in the sense 
I intend, is a very rare quality in preachers of the Gospel. 
I have known many religious, many devout, many pure 
livers, many faithful and devoted Christians, but very few 
whom I could credit with entire intellectual sincerity, few 
who seemed to me actuated by a sole desire for the truth. 
Kant has remarked, that, although truthfulness is the least we 
ask of any reputable character, it is precisely the quality “ to 
which human nature is least inclined.” It is rare in all the 
professions, it is especially rare in theology. Most theologians 
have some ulterior interest, some theory or creed or prejudice, 
some cause to which they are unwittingly bound, in the spirit 
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of which they speak, in the spirit of which they investigate or 
refuse to investigate, and which predetermines all their conclu- 
sions. When the committee who presented the Oxford Decla- 
ration congratulate themselves on having promoted the glory 
of God by limiting his saving mercy, they betray a lurking 
hope of salvation by orthodoxy,—a mean and self-contradic- 
tory expectation of purchasing the favor of God by extolling its 
exclusiveness ; much in the same way that the subjects of an 
Oriental despot seek the favor of their sovereign by magnify- 
ing the terror of his name. On the other hand, the radical 
theologian, who adopts a canon of criticism which eliminates 
without discrimination whatever in the Gospel record the un- 
derstanding cannot verify or experience match, commits the 
absurdity of supposing that the ways of the Infinite must be 
commensurate with our ways, that the human understanding 
is a gauge of the possibilities of God. 

Give me the theologian whose only aim is to see distinctly 
and to say what he sees. Criticism is indispensable, but faith 
is equally so; and the only way in which theology can advance 
to new and more adequate solution of its problems, is by the 
joint action of both these factors,—each supplying what the 
other lacks, both guided and determined by an all-controlling 
love of truth. 





Vv 
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Art. Il.— CAROLINA CORONADO. 


Poesias de la SeNortta Dona Carotina Coronapo. Precedidas de 


una Noticia Biografica, y de una Prologo por Don Juan Ev- 
GENIO HartzensuscH. Madrid: Oficinas y Estableciamiento 


Tipografico del Semanario Pintoresco y de la Ilustracion. 1852. 
4to. pp. 139. 


THE name of this lady is unfamiliar to the ears of our 
countrymen. Excepting a few literary men who are conver- 
sant with the modern poetry of Spain, and here and there 
a traveller who has heard her praises in her own country, no 
readers will recognize her right to appear on these pages. Yet 
it should not be so. The earliest memories of this continent 
are those which connect it with the history of Spain. Spite 
of political intrigues, a kindly feeling towards us still exists 
among the Spanish people, while the Spanish tongue has only 
our own to dispute its supremacy in this new world. And 
these reasons, along with its commercial importance, would 
seem sufficient to make this language, with its peculiar and 
rich literature, familiar not only to our literary men, but to our 
people. It will not give us the easy graces of the French, or 
the sweet languors of the Italian ; still less will it lift us into 
high regions of thought, like the German ; but-it has its own 
charm and dignity. Plain and direct in its construction, noble 
and imposing in sound, nervous and exalted in expression, it 
suits itself to the plainest understanding, and at the same time 
gains an ascendency over the imagination of the most cul- 
tivated. 

Although the education of the women of Spain is at a very 
low ebb, there are many women who haunt the capital, led by 
the fatal facility of rhyme, who weary the literary cliques 
with their ceaseless aspirations after public notice. So easy 
is it to rhyme in the Spanish tongue, that we often find the 
Spaniard saying to the foreigner who is acquiring the lan- 
guage, ‘“ Why do you not make verses?”’ Then, too, in all 
the cities of Spain there is an intense passion for the drama, 
that keen stimulant of poetic feeling, and we can well under- 
stand that among such a people, and with such a facile instru- 
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ment of expression, persons of very little culture should 
addict themselves to verse, and discredit the name of poet. 

Caroline Coronado was a woman of a different order. She 
had no patrons, — she was a country girl, — she knew nothing 
of courts nor literary circles. Young, gifted, and full of sim- 
plicity, she started suddenly into notice, and made a mark 
which neither the coldness of established writers nor the envy 
of petty aspirants could obliterate. 

She was born in the year 1823, in the province of Estre- 
madura, in the village of Almendralejo, about nine leagues 
from Badajos, a town beautifully seated upon the banks of 
the Guadiana. She is the daughter of Don Nicolas Coronado, 
and Dofia Maria Antonia Romero. 

Political troubles disturbed the family of Coronado in her 
early youth, and the grandfather of the poet, after having 
filled many valuable offices in the state, died a victim to party 
rancor, like so many other faithful servants of Spain. Her 
father was shortly afterwards seized and imprisoned on ac- 
count of the politics of his family. The free and solitary life 
which the young girl led must have contributed early to form 
a character of great maturity. The anxieties of her mother’s 
life weighed down her young nature, and threw her back 
upon her own resources. She was obliged to spend a large 
portion of her day in assisting her mother in the duties of the 
household ; but when the hours of the night came, she seized 
her beloved books, — books such as a poor village in Spain could 
afford ; not plays and novels, which naturally attract the young 
mind, and feed its love of the marvellous, but the dry pages 
of the critical history of Spain, and works of a like character. 
Her mother, educated to the narrow ideas of the Spanish 
women, soon discovered her pursuits, and prohibited them, 
deeming that she was wasting her time and strength in occu- 
pations unbecoming her sex. She then had recourse to the 
expedient of learning by heart long passages from her favorite 
books. In this way she strengthened her memory, and ac- 
quired that power for which she was afterwards remarkable, of 
composing her verses without pen or paper, often carrying 
long productions in her mind for many weeks. 

While she was still young, her family removed to Badajos, 
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the capital of Estremadura, where she received a good educa- 
tion. She applied herself to music, drawing, and embroidery, 
not forgetting, however, to assist in domestic duties. The 
mother appears at this time to have become reconciled to her 
daughter’s pursuits, for we find her reading without molesta- 
tion the works of all the best poets. She also began to com- 
pose, singing her innocent songs in the quiet of early morn- 
ing, amid her daily duties, or in the silence of the night; 
seldom, however, daring to spread her thoughts upon the open 
page, but bearing them in her breast, a burden of musical and 
tender thought. 

The province of Estremadura is for the most part a pastoral 
country in a primitive stage of development. There the 
shepherd tends his flock all the day long, and clothes himself 
in the skins of beasts. No murmur of the work-day world 
had reached the seclusion of our young poet in the home of 
her childhood. She had wandered among the solitudes of a 
region which, with all its charm, impresses the traveller with 
a feeling of great loneliness. The bold precipices, dotted here 
and there with a red Moorish tower, — the silent roads trav- 
ersed by the peasant, and his mule tinkling through the 
recesses of the hills, — the wide plains cheered by the scat- 
tered olive-trees, — all these sights sank into the soul of the 
young Spanish girl, and lay there until awakening genius 
blended them into song. Meanwhile, she often spent a portion 
of her year with her uncle in a neighboring castle, hoary with 
age and deeds of Spanish and Moorish chivalry. 

The first poem which we hear of her composing is a lamen- 
tation written at the age of ten years, addressed to a dead 
bird. She buried it at the foot of an oak, the paper upon 
which the poem was written serving as a winding-sheet for the 
bird. 

A year or two afterwards, in a fragment of verse sent to a 
youthful friend, she evinces that early longing and tumult of 
the soul which reaches out for something, it knows not what, 
— that struggling aspiration which expands at length into the 
clear flight of the poet. “I feel myself restrained,” she says, 
“like a child who wishes to speak and knows not what to 
say.” 
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There is a little poem found among her earlier effusions, ad- 
dressed to her uncle Don Pedro Romero, which appears to 
have been written about the time of her removal to her new 
home, when the troubles of her family were at their height, 
and the serious work of life had begun. She says: ‘* If in this 
hard life I find no food for my numbers, I can at least sing a 
lamentation for our country, — I can sing of genius and vir- 
tue, — I can strive to humble vice. But no. My voice is 
weak. My harp will not be heard. I will rather imitate the 
modest bee, that flies innocently from flower to flower, than 
the infatuated eagle, attempting to soar with broken wings. I 
can at least sing of the flowers, for they always please thee.” 

At about the age of fifteen, she first published a composi- 
tion entitled “‘The Palm.” The poem surprised the literary 
public. It was greeted enthusiastically by the poets, — quoted 
by Herrera, eulogized by Cortes, and complimented in El 
Piloto, a periodical of Madrid, in a strain of profuse adula- 
tion, by Espronceda, who calls the poem the ‘ music of in- 
nocence.” It is, however, something more than that. Itisa 
glowing and lofty song to the mystic tree. It is a wonderful 
production for a girl of fifteen. She sings first of the beauty 
of the palm, its majesty and dignity ; then of its tenderness to 


the Arab; then her imagination flames up with the picture of 
the Simoon sweeping onward : — 


“Terribly the Simoon o’er the desert sweeps ! 
Through thy top in fury leaps! 
Swift-consuming fires upon the earth ’t is aiming ! 
Bloody too the sun has grown, 
Seated there upon his throne, 
Hurling hot destruction downward he is flaming ! 


“Calmly in the clouds of red and burning sand 
Thou in majesty dost stand, 
Or beneath the western breezes lightly swing, 
Looking upward loftily, 
Proud and most resplendent tree, 
Ages of thy glorious being numbering. 


‘No sweet waters hast thou running peacefully 
Down upon their rippled way : 
’Neath the gold pavilion thou around art throwing 
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In the hot midsummer days, 
Dews shall never cool the blaze ; 
Thou on food of fire and sand alone art growing !” 


She passes in imagination to the victor’s palm, the wreath 
around the hero’s brow. 


“ Sacred virgin stranger, sitting there on high 
In communion with the sky, 
Symbol unto fame and victory bestowing, 
Thou dost weave a crown of light 
From thy leaves that sparkle bright, 
Round the hero’s brow a radiant glory throwing.” 


Now the crown of the poet comes before her, and her soul 
dilates with burning ardor and longing. 


‘Man it doth encircle, the immortal crown 
With a glorious renown, 
Taking on his forehead high and noble station. 
He with swift and giant might 
Borne to heaven in raptured flight, 
Drinketh from the fount of sacred inspiration. 


pane 


‘What are all the jewels of a crownéd king 
By this emblem, — mystic thing 
Which the tides of genius proudly doth control ? 
If around this brow of mine 
- Jone single leaf could twine, 
How it would assuage the longing of my soul !” 


Then her song trembles. She lowers her flight. ‘I am 

dreaming,” she says; “‘no such future is for me.” And she 

| sings on, with a subdued and reverent voice, forgetting her 
own ambition in her love for the sacred tree. 


“ Keep thou then thy branches for the bard august, 
t To his lyre an offering just, 
Or for ceremonial sacred consecrated 
When comes out the chant sonorous, 
From the great religious chorus, 
By the altar of the temple congregated. 


“Keep thou then thy branches, virginal Sultana, 
Beauteous noble Africana, 
Airily around thy lightsome mantle flinging, 
While the pilgrim bird shall rest, 
With her kisses on thy crest, 
Leaving there an echo of her sweetest singing !” 


re 
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In 1888 civil war raged in Spain with all its horrors. Our 
poet occupied herself industriously in embroidering a beauti- 
ful flag for a battalion newly organized in Badajos. The pro- 
vincial deputation of the town passed a resolution, compli- 
menting her upon the elaborateness and beauty of the work, 
and presented her a valuable diamond ring inscribed with the 
name of the corporation. 


In 1848 a small collection of her poems first appeared, with 


an introduction by the poet Hartzenbusch. Her name now be- 
gan to figure conspicuously in the periodicals of Madrid, the 
provinces, and Havana. She was erelong admitted into the 
Spanish Institute, and to the various Lyceums of Spain and 
Cuba. 

Just at this period, when her star seemed to be rising in the 
horizon, there came through the press a report of her death. 
This false rumor reached her quiet retreat, and made a great 
impression upon her imagination, as we see in the title of 
a book called “Two Deaths in the Midst of Life,” — Dos 
Muertes en Media Vida. She felt as if she were speaking 
from the tomb, although she declared to the world that it was 
only the harassments of her early apprenticeship to her art 
which had died, and that her soul was young, free, and im- 
mortal. 

Her health, however, was much impaired by her incessant 
labor, and in 1847 she went to Andalusia for a change of air, 
spending a portion of her time in Cadiz, where she wrote her 
poem to the Sea, which was much copied by the journals. 
Any one who has seen the Alameda of Cadiz, one of the 
most delightful public promenades in the world, and the blue 
boundless ocean, sweeping up to its sides with breezes in- 
vigorating, yet soft as the gales of the tropics, can imagine 
the effect which they must have had upon the mind of this 
ardent Spanish girl, fresh from.the confines of an inland 
province. 

‘“‘ No es suefio, es la verdad, oh mar! te veo,... 
No es suefio, es la verdad, estoy contigo! ... 
No es sueiio, es la verdad, tus ondas sigo, 

Y sacio en contemplarte mi deseo ; 


Aqui esta la verdad en que yo creo 
Aqui habita el Sefior que yo bendigo 
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Y siento entre estas vividas montajias 
El hondo palpitar de sus entrajias.” * ; 
You feel a light rocking, as of the motion of a boat, in some 
of the verses. The sight of the airy forms which glance up 
and down the Alameda — the far-famed Gaditana, the beauty 


of Cadiz, with her swinging gait and lustrous eye — entrances d 


her imagination, and she addresses the renowned city of 
Cadiz : — 
“ Hija de las entrafias de oceano 

Como sus conchas y sus peces eres, 

Y las que guardas celicas mujeres, 

Son perlas escogidas por tu mano. 

A bordo de tu buque soberano, 

Siempre embarcados, tus felices seres, 

Gozan en paz de la ilusion divina, 

De este viaje que jamds termina.” f 


Her health still continued to suffer, and she was at length 


induced to try the waters of a spring not far from Madrid. In + 


this way she was brought to the notice of the literary circles of 
the capital and before the eyes of the court. The Lyceum of 
Art and Literature, on the eve of her departure from Madrid, 
devoted a special session to her, at which she was honored 
with a crown of laurel and gold, in the leaves of which were 
inscribed her name and that of the Lyceum. She read there, 
in the presence of all the distinguished members, a poem en- 
titled Se va mi sombra pero yo me quedo,—‘ My shadow 
departs, but I remain.” This poem was probably written with 
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* “ This is not a dream, it is the truth, O sea! , 


This is not a dream, for I am by thy side ! 

This is not a dream, — I watch thy rising tide, 

I am satisfied in contemplating thee. 

Here is truth, which I believe to be, 

Here the Lord I bless doth now abide. 

When I feel these living mountains roll, 

’T is the mighty palpitation of his soul !” 
+ “Daughter from the bosom of the sea, 

Like thy radiant shells and fishes gliding, 

Beautiful the women thou art hiding, 

Pearls they are, and gathered all by thee: 

There upon thy queenly bark, so free, 

Sailing onward, — happy beings riding, 

Peacefully enjoying the divine deceit 

Of a never-ending voyage calm and sweet.” 
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reference to the startling intelligence of her death, which 
reached her ears in her country home. It is a pensive adieu, 
in which she would have her friends believe that her spirit will 
be present among them when she herself shall have returned 
to the banks of her own Guadiana. 

At a royal session of the Lyceum held shortly after, in honor 
of the king and queen, one of her dramatic works, called El 
cuadro de la Esperanza, was represented. She afterwards 
wrote three other dramas,— Alfonso IV. de Leon, Petrarca, 
and El Divino Figueroa. At this epoch she appears to have 
reached the height of her literary success. Eulogistic verses 
were addressed to her from all parts of Spain, and even from 
France and Italy. Her genius, never idle, turned itself to 
other departments of literature. She began to write novels, 
which met with remarkable success. The most prominent 
ones are Paquita, La Luz del Tajo, Jarilla, a wild romantic 
tale, and La Esclaustrada, a novel which, by its startling 
contrasts of wit and melancholy, produced a great sensation 
at the time of its appearance. She also published a story 
called La Sigea,in El Semanario, a Spanish weekly, and a 
fine analytic article, called “‘ A Parallel between Sappho and 
St. Teresa.” This is a remarkable production, as- coming 
from the pen of a Spanish woman and a Catholic. She draws 
a comparison between the holy raptures, the sacred ecstasies, 
of this favorite Spanish saint, and the ardent, undying love of 
the infatuated Greek maiden. The adoration of Teresa for 
her bridegroom, Christ, she believes to be an emotion of the 


same quality as that which consumed the life of the unhappy 
Sappho, and at last overwhelmed her with its terrific power. 


Our limits will not allow us to examine this article further, 
but it will suffice to say that it is ingenious as well as reason- 
able, and especially interesting, considering the quarter of the 
world whence it comes. 

The zeal of the poet in the cause of education appears to 
have been unwearied during all this time. She visited the 
schools of Badajos, encouraging the young pupils, and by her 
enthusiasm contributed largely to the progress of an institution 
founded in that place for the education of the children of the 
common people of Spain. About the year 1850 she made a 
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journey to France, England, Belgium, and Germany. She 
was received with enthusiasm by some of the leading French 
authors of the day, one of whom accompanied her to Eng- 
land, — probably Victor Hugo, as a cordial acquaintance ex- 
isted between them. Her facility in speaking French contrib- 
uted much to her enjoyment of France. We do not hear of 
her forming many social relations in England, very likely on 
account of her ignorance of the English language. She ap- 


_ pears, however, to have been much delighted with the land- 


scape. Her French again served her in Belgium and Ger- 
many, and we find her enjoying intensely the memorials of art 
scattered everywhere over these countries. On her return she 
published a collection of letters, called “* A Journey from the 
Tagus to the Rhine.” 

Not long after this period she was married at Gibraltar to 
Horatio Justus Perry, of Keene, New Hampshire, then Secre- 
tary of Legation under President Taylor. We give her family 
name at the top of our page, because it is under that signature 
that she has gained her reputation as a writer. The cares of 
a little family, the loss of children by death, added to delicate 
health and the demands of diplomatic society, have necessarily 
somewhat interrupted her poetic avocations for the last ten 
years. The latest production which we have seen from her 
pen isa poem addressed to Abraham Lincoln, full of sympathy 
for the cause of liberty in America. 

It now remains for us to survey the volume before us, con- 
taining her poems. It is divided into several parts. The first 
collection probably appears as it was originally published, on 
the entrance of the young writer to the world of letters, pre- 
faced with an introduction by the poet Hartzenbusch. The 
second is dedicated to this poet, with the modesty and gratitude 
of the timid girl who ventures once more before the eyes of 
the public. These poems are full of the sweetness, the sen- 
sibility, and the innocence of youth. The subjects are mostly 
in keeping with the artless age that produced them. The sim- 
ple, natural objects around continually awaken her affection. 
The clouds, the white rose, the butterfly, the turtle-dove, the 


jessamine, the nightingale,—all are tender images in her 


young heart. 
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It is impossible to translate such poems, — the vague long- 
ing, the gentle melancholy, the delicate murmur, are all in 
the sound of the Spanish words. The charm is indescribable : 
it is like the purling of a brook; you must hear it. The very 
word, arrullo, — cooing, lulling,— which she uses often to 
express the sounds of nature, fitly applies to these poems of 
hers. They are, however, so characteristic of her genius at 
one period, that we venture to give a single specimen. 


“A UNA TORTOLA. 


“ Tortola que misteriosa 
Querella de amores cantas 
Dolorida 
Azorada, temblorosa 
Como la lluvia en las plantas 
Conmovida : 


* Que levantas arrullando 
De tu seno palpitante 
La alba pluma, 
Como el agua murmurando 
En las olas, vacilante 
Leve espuma: 


“ Tértola timida y bella, 
Melancolica vecina, 
De los valles 
Nunca tu blanda querella 
Tu cantiga peregrina 
Muda acalles. 


‘‘ Canta, canta dulcemente 
Con la tierna compaiiera 
Tus amores 
Verds tu arrullo inocente 
Dar mas vida 4 la pradera 
Y 4 las flores. 


“ ; Mas porqué si regalado 
Tu murmurio en mis oidos 
Des fallece 
El pecho mio turbado 
A tus linguidos gemidos 
Se estremece ? 
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“ Sera que yo tam bien como tu siento 
Esa ternura que tu seno oprime 

Y el dulce sentimiento 
Que de inefable amor tu acento esprime ? 


“Con nuevo fuego el corazon se anima 
Al escuchar tu canto apasionado ; 

2 Sera que tambien gima 
En amoroso lazo aprisionado ? 


‘“ Ks tu tristeza la tristeza mia 

Con tono igual nuestro cantar alzamos 
Si nunca en la armonia 

Tortola, en el gemir nos igualarnos, ” * 


“The Palm,” to which we have before referred, which is 
found in this collection, is an exception to this style; also an 
impassioned poem called “ Sappho.” There is a very sweet 
poem to her mother, for whom she has an unbounded affec- i. 
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* TO A TURTLE-DOVE. 


Turtle-dove mysterious, 

Mournfully thy loving chants 
Uttering, 

Agitated, tremulous, 

Like the rain upon the plants 
Fluttering. 


How thy plumage with the sigh 

From thy bosom palpitating 
Rises light, 

Like the water murmuring by 

When the wavelet vacillating 
Foameth white. 


Timid, beauteous turtle-dove, 

Gentle, melancholy guest 
*Mong the hills, 

Thy complaining note of love, 

Thy sweet song of deep unrest, 
Never stills. 


Sing it, sing it, gently wooing 

Her thy tender mate and friend, 
Sing thy loves. 

Thou shalt see thy artless cooing 

Sympathetic life doth send 
Through the groves. 
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tion, and there are several pieces addressed to a baby-brother, 
over whose cradle she hangs with rapt delight and awe. 

The third part, dedicated to ‘ Alberto,” and the fourth, 
called “‘ Inspirations of Solitude,” take us into a larger region. 
We feel the same palpitating heart, but the breathing grows 
full and deep. She is not satisfied, as before, with the whis- 
perings of Nature’s childlike voice. The woman dawns; love 
deepens in her heart ; not so much the love of any one object, 
as the heaving of a passionate nature, that begins to feel 
its needs and its power. Here we find the Amor de los 
Amores, the long, passionate, burning cry of a woman’s soul 
for love. We say long, for the poem contains forty-six verses; 
but it rushes on with such vehemence that we do not think of 
its length any more than of the length of a forest-bird’s song, 
when he pours out a long freshet of fast-coming notes, before 
he sails down to a full tide of sound at the close. 

The fifth part is called “Romances.” The sixth and 
seventh are devoted to “Salutations and Farewells,’ and 
‘*To the Memories of Heroes, Kings, and Queens.” In these 
poems we find her losing somewhat the subjective element 
which so much distinguishes her earlier productions. Her 
genius goes out and addresses itself to the world of human- 





Why, since thou so well dost please 
Murmuring in my wearied ear 
Soft and low, 
Is my breast so ill at ease 
When thy plaintive song I hear 
Trembling so ? 


Is it because I also feel as thou, 
O’erburdened with my bosom’s tenderness ? 

Is it because my sweetest sorrow now 
Thy love ineffable would fain express ? 


With newer fire my heart is animate 
In listening to thy passionate complaint. 
Is it because I also sigh and wait, 
By love’s ensnarement held in long restraint ? 


May not thy sadness then my sadness be ? 
For with the selfsame note our song we strike ; 
If we are never one in melody, 
In grieving we are surely then alike. 
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ity and truth. We find a severe poem addressed to Spain, in 
which the negro woman looms up as the embodiment of her 
country’s sins; another to “The Times”; another to the 
Spanish youth of the nineteenth century; another to * Lib- 
erty,” which she declares will one day come for all men, but 
never for women; another to Cuba. On this island she lav- 
ishes all the enthusiasm of her poetic’ nature. She, like all 
her countrymen and countrywomen, looks on it with fond yet 
jealous love. She says not a word of that great evil which 
broods like a nightmare over this beautiful possession, con- 
tenting herself, perhaps, with castigating Spain, the real au- 
thor of the sin. She apostrophizes Cuba as a spot of plenty 
and peace, contrasting its serenity with the wars and rumors 
of wars that vex the soil of Europe. ‘ Woe be to thee,” she 
says, “if thou shouldst ever seek to cast off the protecting 
mantle of Spain, and declare thyself free. Thou wouldst be 
the spoil of the pirate and the prey of the filibuster.” We 
ean pardon the poet for not having learned the wretched 
lesson which we have gained through tears, that war and revo- 
lution are far better than stagnant corruption at home. 

We find in this collection an admiring poem addressed to 
Cortes, a reverent one to Isabella the Catholic, and a very eu- 
logistic one to Christina de Bourbon, the Queen-mother. This 
is not mere court flattery. It is well known that Christina 
assisted her family in their hour of persecution and distress, and 
has ever been a true adviser to her. We believe that the affec- 
tion she manifests for her royal friend is reciprocated, and 
that the Queen has been unvarying in her friendship. 

The next two portions of the volume consist of poems ad- 
dressed ‘‘ To the Poets and Poetesses.” Then we have “ Fan- 
tasias”’; then a collection of poems written for the albums 
of friends. This custom, which has become somewhat an- 
tiquated with us, seems still to have a vigorous existence in 
Spain. Lastly, we have a few miscellaneous poems to close 
the book. One of them in particular deserves mention. It is 
written on the occasion of ‘“‘ The Construction of a new Plaza 
for the Bull-fight in Spain.” We give a translation of a part 
of this poem, as it is very spirited, and of a different style 
from any others which we have offered. 
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“ON THE BULL-FIGHT. 


“ Bravo! thou nation of a noble line! 
Thou mean’st to fashion after beasts thy men. 
How well thy mission thou dost now divine, 
Escaping from the Latin Church’s shrine 
To intrench thyself around the fighters’ pen ! 


“ New Plazas for the bull-fight let there be ; : 
Build them, O Country! pour thy treasures free ! a | 
Ah! stranger lands are wiser far than we, — 4 
For here we are but cowherds, we are fools: 
Which do we value most, the laws or bulls ? 
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“ Who cares for liberty, while he doth roar, 
The hunted bull, along the spacious plain, 
Or tear the arena, and his victim gore ? 
When swells his passion with the pricking pain, ' 
Who sees the vision of our mournful Spain ? 


“ And when he draws his breath with hoarsest sigh, 
And from his piercéd heart come out the groans, 
And men fall down to earth, and horses die, 

How sweet to hear the rosy children nigh 
Break out in merry laughter’s silvery tones! 


“ But hark! I see before my vision rise, 
Brave to uphold the war of beasts and men, 
Some spirited hidalgo, listening wise. 
‘I glory in the spectacle,’ he cries ; 
‘ The thing is Spanish, — it has always been !’ 
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‘‘Q patriotic ardor! Let them bind 
A starry crown upon the learned brow 
Of every noble knight, who thinks to find 
Our highest strength within the bull enshrined, 
Our Spanish glory in the Picaro’s bow ! 
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“ With all the fairest ladies of repute 
The love of country so refined has grown e | 
They look with rapture even on this brute ; a 
For tenderness is here a foreign shoot 
And cruelty is Spanish-born alone !” 


ap psi e 


In looking at the character of Carolina Coronado, we are | 
struck with several remarkable qualities which reveal them- i | 


selves in her writings. She possesses reverence in the highest 
15 * 
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degree, one of the truest attributes of the poet. We see it 
not only in her sacred poetry, but in all the emotions which 
she experiences in contemplating the glories of nature, the 
greatness of man, and the wonders of art. This quality in 
woman is apt to be allied with narrowness and superstition, 
especially if she be trained in the Roman Catholic Church ; 
we therefore the more admire another quality, her liberality. 
Although a Catholic, she sees the corruptions of her Church ; 
moreover, she is not afraid to speak out her thought, as we see 
in the parallel between Sappho and St. Teresa, although by so 
doing she exposed herself to odium with the priesthood, who 
were offended by her censure of the vices of their order. One 
of the priests is said to have made the remark, that, if she had 
lived a little earlier, they would have had her in the Inqui- 
sition. She nevertheless always received the kindest mani- 
festations of friendship from the Archbishop of Toledo, the 
head of the Spanish Church. We see, too, how she rises above 
her age in the last poem which we have quoted ; so also in her 
upbraiding apostrophes to the women of Spain, and in her 
unsparing castigation of her own country, though she dearly 
loves it, and is Spanish in heart and soul. 

There is another element of her poetry, which it would be 
well if modern poets would endeavor to acquire, if nature has 
not bestowed it upon them. It is simplicity of thought and 
expression. There is none of that redundancy of words, that 
pompousness of expression, which mark so large a part of 
modern Spanish poetry, and show themselves so conspicuously 
in the conversation of the mediocre sentimental Spaniard. 
She is direct and pointed, and marches on to the culmination 
of her verse with a Saxon brevity, nervous and graphic, added 
to a glow of passion, which kindles the whole theme, and 
shows us unmistakably the fiery heart of the Southern poet. 
Her thought is strong, yet so blended with the verse that you 
know not which is thought and which is music. She sings 
her thought rather than thinks her song. So is it with all the 
best poets. 

Often we hear the remark made, “I suppose that is fine 
poetry: it is deep, but I cannot read it.’’ We believe there 
is no such thing as fine poetry, which cannot be read. Just 
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so far as it cannot be read or sung, it is not fine. It may be 
that the poet has got hold of a great idea, — he has got a par- 
tial hold on it; but the gods did not come:and help, they did : 
not set it before him in letters of light, so that he might sing 
it aloud. A great poetic rhythmic thought is a rare gift to 
the world ; a great thought merely set in verse is a cumber- 
some thing, which the world does not want. i 
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The Art Idea. Part Second of Confessions of an Inquirer. By 


JamMES JACKSON JARVES. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
T Boston : Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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‘He who tells the truth,” Mr. Emerson has said, “ will 
find himself in sufficiently dramatic situations.” This fact, 
so artistically worded, means, when stated at length, that the 
man who confronts a cowardly public opinion with the truth 
burning within him must be prepared for crucifixion and 
made of martyr’s stuff, for he is a hero far in advance of the | 
soldier who falls fighting the battles of status quo. There is : 
no premium paid on veracity ; its stock sells in the market iI 
) very much below par, and has few bidders. As a speculation : 
it is ruinous, and the man who invests largely in it is as sane 
in the eyes of the world as he who goes in search of the phi- 
losopher’s stone or takes passage for Utopia. 

A review of Mr. Jarves’s literary and art career forcibly 
suggests the Emersonian dictum to which we have referred. 
Known first as the author of certain books on France and 
Italy, wherein the social caldron was superficially skimmed, 
he was read, enjoyed for the moment, and laid aside without 
abuse. In these books, and in his History of the Sandwich 
Islands, there was no internal evidence to prove Mr. Jarves to 
be a man among men, or that the world would be made any 
better by his living init. Great, then, was our surprise when, 
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seven years ago, chance threw in our way the ‘ Confessions 
of an Inquirer.”” Taking it up out of curiosity, told that it 
had been received with scoffing, we laid it down with emotion. 
For the first time Mr. Jarves had looked within and written, 
not a purely personal history, as the prejudiced and ignorant 
maintained, but the likely experience of an erring yet truth- 
seeking heart. It was an exceptional, though not unexcep- 
tionable book, faulty in the extreme from overmuch bad taste, 
frequent flippant treatment of serious matters, and careless- 
ness of diction. It seemed as though the author feared to 
fully bare his earnestness, lest there should be mockery, and 
so made light of his subject now and then, to show that he 
had not forgotten the existence of “‘ French principles.” The 


jester in Le Roi s’ Amuse joked with his lips while his heart 


bled, and thus it is with many writers who, shrinking to ex- 
pose the deepest depths of feeling to the general gaze,—a 
seeming desecration,— play with the fire by which they are 
consumed. Life, too, was then a greater problem to Mr. Jar- 
ves than it is now: the confessor wrote with longing eyes, 
but still with blinkers, and there is even something pathetic 
in his reaching out towards the divinity in life. 

In searching for the true, the confessor told much truth, 
digging deep to find the roots of the human heart, to know 
himself, and thence to know better the Creator, calling things 
by their right names, as a confessor should. Though the many 
scoffed, the few saw in the confessor a brother, — one like them- 
selves, human, weak in deed but strong in desire, whose life 
in the eyes of the world was a failure, yet to his own 


“ An overthrow 
Worth many victories,” 


each step, though a stumble, leading nearer to the goal for 
which he yearned. Certain social problems were shorn of 
much mystery, if not solved, by the sincere confessions of the 
inquirer. Religion, separated from the dross of theology, was 
made beautiful, idiosyncrasies found a friend, youth and its 
impulses a vindicator, American fallibilities a critic. If the 
confessor had written nothing but his exposition of the doc- 
trine and lesson of life, he had not lived in vain. His defi- 
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nition of true love was such as to fill the requirements of the 
noblest souls, and the moral drawn from his earth experience 
was full of consolation to those who, like him, had suffered. 


“T intend to go my own way and win my own destiny. I have 
already learned enough to know that I am immortal, and that the 
universe is but the workshop of each individual soul... .. God mani- 
fests a definite design in every particular of creation. There is, to my 
mind, no law more certain than that hope and aspiration are the fore- 
runners of realization,—the seeds planted in time, to blossom and 
bear fruit throughout eternity..... Let each man and woman guard 
well his or her actions and motives, self-examining and self-denying, 
acting love to their neighbor and leaning on God; and so shall all 
make a more rapid progress towards happiness and freedom than if em- 
perors leagued with popes, or the people with their presidents, to legis- 
late the widest reforms that ever were dreamed of. In the degree 
that each individual disciplines his heart, legislation becomes obsolete 
for that one. By him, written codes come to be viewed as the neces- 
sity only of a dark age. What need has the truly enlightened man for 
the legal hieroglyphics of an infant race ? What need the righteous 
man for prisons and armories? All men, in the progress of their 
moral being, will finally grow to view these things curiously, as now all 
civilized men wonder at judicial torture and the Pyramids of the Nile. 
Has not the ripened man a perfect law within himself, self-directing, 
self-acting, and self-speaking ? Who shall say that the possibility of 
one man may not become the experience of all mankind, when reform 
takes perfect root within ?” 


Such was Mr. Jarves, the author, seven years ago. In tak- 
ing up the “ Art Idea,” which is part second of ‘ Confessions 
of an Inquirer,” there is undeniable proof that profound faith 
in the creed “hope and aspiration ” have led to “‘ realization.” 
If rapidity of expansion be the truest indication of a fine or- 
ganization, Mr. Jarves deserves high regard, for we know of 
no American writer who has grown out of so many errors and 
into so many truths as he; and the time has been short. A 
powerful intellect that remains stationary through prejudices 
is a sad spectacle, of far less benefit to the man and to the 
world than a lesser mind that can look back as from a great 
distance on all former work, and gauge future expansion by 
the regular growth of the past. ‘ Progress,” that most cheer- 
ing of all signs to the human heart, is written on all that Mr. 
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Jarves does. The faults of the ‘‘ Confessions’ are acknowl- 
edged and atoned for in “The Art Idea.” In style, Mr. 
' Jarves has made wonderful improvement. Always brave in 
opinion, he is now not afraid to be always dignified and fully 
in earnest. Having learned to take the world at its proper 
valuation, he has attained tranquillity of mind, clearness of 
judgment, and freedom from ali conventionality of thought, 
without losing any of youth’s enthusiastic beliefs in the tri- 
umph of what is great and good. 

In his former works on art, Mr. Jarves appealed to a much 
more limited circle of readers. His “Art Hints,” in which 
there was little original matter, demanded a certain amount 
of art culture. ‘‘ Art Studies”’ was addressed to those who, if 
not familiar with the old Italian masters, were at least greatly 
attracted towards them. It received, in consequence, a 
warmer welcome, and was more fully appreciated, in England 
than in this country. But ‘The Art Idea” is written pri- 
marily for Americans: its aim is to popularize, if possible, 
the idea of art, and nothing more is required of the reader 
than a general feeling for and interest in the subject. Mr. 
Jarves is no imperious or imperial teacher. With unassum- 
ing words he gives to the public the result of years of thought 
and uninterrupted study, candidly confessing that 


“a series of mistakes gradually led him towards the right road. He 
has begun to get more correct views of art. They aré not its highest 
and deepest; but they are his highest and deepest of to-day, and, in 
comparison with earlier ones, wise. He offers them because there are 
some minds treading the paths that he has trod, to whom his experi- 
ence may shorten the way; while to those in advance beseechingly 
does he cry, Give, give! even as he seeks to give!” 


We are told that America is sold bodily to the material : 
here is an American of commercial antecedents and rearing, 
who believes Truth and Beauty to be nobler deities than the 
god Mammon, who, respecting Utility, yet venerates Art, 
and who has sacrificed worldly interests to an idea. We are 
ready to listen to all that such a one has to say, for he in- 
sists upon no infallibility; and in escaping ‘self-sufficiency, 
which is the taint of the land, Mr. Jarves sets an excellent 
example to the wise. 
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Mr. Jarves has been widely regarded in America as a fanati- 
cal devotee of the old masters, having little sympathy with 
modern work. “The Art Idea” fully disproves this opinion. 
Reverencing the old masters for what is truly great in them, 
he is no more blind to the faults of Michel Angelo than to 
those of modern artists ; and as interesting as is his book on 
the subject of abstract art, it is when he treats of the art idea 
in America that he most impresses his readers. A critic 
more generous to our past and present, and more enthusiastic 
for our future, —a critic possessing common-sense in his gen- 
erosity and enthusiasm, — it would be difficult to find. 


“No people,” he maintains, “are more eager than ourselves in the 
exploration of the unknown in art, as its horizon bursts upon our 
VESIOR.'’, . .. So let us cast out, once and forever, the mean idea 
that the nature of the New-Englander, or the American at large, is 
not possessed of all the elemental faculties that make the complete 
man. He has them. All he requires is opportunity, stimulus, and 


culture, to become as proficient in the esthetic as he is in the practical 
arts.” 


And in drawing a parallel between England and America, 
in those manufactures wherein “ art enters as an elemental 
feature,” Mr. Jarves says, ‘‘ Under similar advantages, there 
is no reason why our people, with more cosmopolitan brains, 
acuter sensibilities, readier impressibility, and quicker inven- 
tive faculties, should not excel her in these respects, as we do 
already in some of the industrial arts.” Yet Mr. Jarves does 
not hesitate to paint us as we are, asserting with truth that 


*‘ Fashion is still the protecting deity of art, a few minds only. 


receiving it as a portion of the true bread of life.’ And after 
stating that, “‘ to get at the prevailing life-motive of any epoch, 
we must read its architecture as well as its literature,’ he 
declares that 


“the one intense, barren fact which stares us fixedly in the face is, 
that, were we annihilated to-morrow, nothing could be learned of us, as 
a distinctive race, from our architecture. It is simply substantial build- 
ing, with ornamentation, orders, styles, or forms borrowed or stolen from 
European races,— an incongruous medley as a whole, developing no 
system or harmonious principle of adaptation, but chaotic, incomplete, 
and arbitrary, declaring plagiarism and superficiality, and proving be- 
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-yond all question the absolute poverty of our imaginative faculties, and 


general absence of right feeling and correct taste.” 


That our architecture is owing far more to a low standard 
of public taste than to the want of good architects, is testified 
from the little demand in which the best designers are held. 
A country that can produce the genius of Hammatt Billings 
can attain to a noble order of architecture. Centuries of 
progress should have taught the Protestant Church that the 
senses were not given to us for perpetual mortification. A 
people can never be boors who in their public squares look 
upon the David of Michel Angelo and the Perseus of John of 
Bologna, and whose churches, offering a hospitable welcome 
at all times to miserable sinners, — not excluding them six 
days out of seven, —tell the story of Christianity in a coup 
devil that genius alone can produce. The Roman Church is 
a bright and shining light in more ways than one, and hence 
its hold on the majority of civilized races at the present day. 
It lives upon the principle that nothing is too good for God. 
Raphael and Michel Angelo, Giotto and Brunelleschi, lay the 
fruit of their divine gifts upon His altar. Mozart and Per- 
golese bequeathe their grandest inspirations to the Mother 
Church. ‘The hope of art now lies in the free principles of 
Protestantism,” writes Mr. Jarves. We should protest, then, 
against our present condition, that the era of reform may 
come the more quickly. 

Mr. Jarves is not able to take up the gauntlet when Fergus- 
son declares that “‘ The perfection of art in an American’s eye 


. would be the invention of a self-acting machine, which should 


produce plans of cities, and designs for Gothic churches and 
classic monumental buildings, at so much per foot super, and 
so save all further thought and trouble.” 


“Resentment at this caricature,” replies Mr. Jarves, “is checked, 
when we remember that our countrymen have actually patented 
machines for producing sculpture, whether from life or copy; and 
that almost every new town founded — once they were allowed to 
grow —is on a rectangular, gridiron plan, utterly devoid of picturesque 
beauty or esthetic design, as monotonous and unrefreshing as a table 
of logarithms. Such towns have no organic structure. They are all 
extremities, as if the human being was made up only of arms and legs, 
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and his sole function to get about at right angles. The saving feature 


of Boston is that it has a heart, head, and lungs, -as well as ex- 
tremities.” 


i 
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Nevertheless, this same goodly city of Boston, to which all 
America turns for wisdom in words and deeds, is in the act of 


coolly and deliberately perpetrating an ignoble suicide, so far 
{ as its picturesqueness is concerned. 


“ Bostonians have continued Beacon Street straight out over the Mill 
Dam, making an avenue finer than anything New York has to show, 
but poverty itself compared with what was in their power to do. If, 
instead of fronting the houses on the present line, they had faced them 
the other way, looking on a magnificent esplanade of ample width, a 
feature of unique value and loveliness for America would have been 
given to their city. That beautiful sheet of water, forming a tiny lake, 
fed by Charles River and the ocean, used for regattas, not coveted by 
commerce, might have been bordered for miles with palatial houses and 
*) public edifices, forming a splendid drive or promenade, attractive at all 
seasons. .. . . Sunrise and sunset would have painted on its cool, 
delicious waters an endless variety of pictures in purple, orange, crim- 
son, and gold, intensified by the dark shadows of the overhanging 
houses, or flaming back from their crystal windows sheets of glory, 
lighting up earth and sky with dazzling effulgence, such as no Claude 
or Church can rival, and only Turner suggest. Quick-pulling wher- 
ries, with their gayly-uniformed crews and dancing banners, the snowy 
sails of the tiny yacht, and the rhythmical strokes of the row-boat, 
would have made of each fine day a joyous carnival, and turned the 
heaviness of Puritan life into a thankfulness and delight.” 





Can any Bostonian view, in his imagination, this picture of 
beauty sketched in by Mr. Jarves, without feeling that Vene- 
tian glory is departing from his city through ignorance and 
want of thought? Is there no edict possible by which the 
barbarism of builders may be stayed? or must we wait until 
ideas ripen, grow out of the present generation of houses, 
and level them to make way for an American architecture and 
a grand canal? Is this carelessness of a city’s grandeur and 
the good of the many owing, as Mr. Jarves suggests, to the 
virtue of domesticity carried to a vice? An American home, 
he thinks, 


“ —. aise 


“has become something more than its original intent. It distracts the 
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individual too much from mankind at large. .... The tendency is 


to narrow his humanity, by putting it under bonds to vanity and self- 
ishness.” 


A clever writer, in a recent notice of ‘* The Art Idea,’ has, 
strangely enough, taken occasion to congratulate Mr. Jarves 
because of his want of practical art knowledge, — a fact that Mr. 
Jarves himself very properly regards as a misfortune. That 
theory should be preferred to practice is indeed a revelation, 
one to which artists themselves would accord little sympathy ; 
and they are the proper tribunal to appeal to on this subject. 
Ask the painter or sculptor whose judgment he holds highest 
in esteem, and he will reply, that of his own profession ; except 
indeed he be a charlatan, when the verdict will be given in 
favor of an “‘ unprejudiced public.”” The jealousy of artists is 
a favorite theme with amateurs, yet truth asserts that the 
really clever artist is the first to rejoice at the appearance of 
ability in others. Our own experience testifies to exceeding 
generosity among real artists. Ignorance and incompetency 
usually follow in the wake of jealousy. What artist would 
not receive abuse from such a quarter as the highest compli- 
ment ? No one doubts that the carpenter who has served his 
time at his trade, and is pronounced a master-workman, is a 
better critic of carpentry than the man who has merely been 
a looker-on, even though the latter has used his eyes to the 
best advantage. The farmer does not go to books written by 
dreamers to find out how to cultivate his land and breed cattle, 
or he would be bankrupt to-morrow ; though it is fashionable 
for poets, lawyers, and clergymen to deliver the addresses at 
cattle-shows and agricultural fairs. The person who talks 
authoritatively on finance without experience, is deemed con- 
ceited and rash. Trade demands to be judged by trade. Why, 
then, should art be subjected to a different standard of crit- 
icism ? The man who pleads guilty to entire ignorance of 
horse-shoeing, and allows the smith to shoe his horse to the 
best of his ability, will yet dare to interfere with the plan of his 
house as drawn by an educated architect, criticise acting and 
singing with the greatest aplomb, and pronounce dogmatically 
upon a picture or statue, though equally uninformed on all 
these matters. This is the martyrdom to which artists have 
been too long subjected. 
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No, the best art critics are those who have served their time 
at the profession and know its difficulties and mysteries. 
Painters and sculptors do not attend the lectures of those who 
cannot mix colors, draw, or pinch clay. Mr. Jarves’s errors in _ 
criticism are the errors of a dilettante. Had he been an artist, 
he would not*have given Nast so honorable a mention in his 
book, neither would he have called Palmer versatile. His 
praise of John Rogers, placing him beyond Wilkie and Teniers, 
is, we think, carried to an absurd extreme. Clever Rogers is, 
most assuredly. His originality and ingenuity are as apparent 
as are the originality and ingenuity of the Yankee who re- 
cently invented the toy of “the dancing contraband.” Mr. 
Rogers’s groups are very novel, and amuse immensely for the 
moment ; so does the contraband. Both are sufficiently ‘ nat- 
uralistic,” but nature may be very small, and Mr. Rogers’s 
ability displays the very littleness of art. How little, is best 
seen by taking his groups, not singly, but collectively. Such 
works, prolonged indefinitely, would produce entire vacuity of 
mind. Its popularity is natural; were Rogers’s talent of a 
higher order, it would be less appreciated. Equally incorrect 
do we think Mr. Jarves in preferring Gignoux’s “ Niagara” 
to that of Church. Regarding the painting of the latter as 
the very best work yet done by this artist, — so good that we 
wonder why his other pictures are not better, — we regret that 
it should have suggested nothing to Mr. Jarves but pure 
mathematics. 

High as is the praise which Mr. Jarves has awarded to Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, we consider it insufficient. Educated in the 
best school of modern French art, enjoying intimate com- 
panionship with such masters as Millet, whose earliest patron 
he was, and (we think) Couture, Mr. Hunt stands at present 
at the head of high art in this country. Leading a student’s 
life in Boston, content that his pictures should pass from his 
easel directly to the drawing-rooms of friends for whom they 
have been painted, Mr. Hunt rarely gives the public an op- 
portunity to see his work, for which we think him greatly 
to blame. However modest he may be of his attainments, 
Mr. Hunt must, to a certain extent, feel his power, and know 
that he can be a teacher. The public can only learn to ap- 
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preciate good things by seeing them. If the eye be perpetually 
fed on scene-painting, bad taste is necessarily the result ; there- 
fore we deprecate the recluse system practised by so able an 
artist. He owes it to the cause of true art, the advancement 


of which is the aspiration of his life, to exhibit on all suitable 
occasions. ' 


“Owing,” as Mr. Jarves says, “to the concentration of our most 
promising artists at New York, it has grown to be the representative 
city of America in art, and indeed for the present so overshadows all 
others, that we should be justified in speaking of American painting in 
its present stages as the New York school, in the same light that the 
school of Paris represents the art of France.” 


Yet it is the misfortune of New York to know little or 
nothing of William Hunt. To be of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and to fully establish his reputation, Mr. 
Hunt should have a studio in that city, where he would be 
welcomed as a leader by the young artists on whom the fate of 
future art in America depends. Mr. Hunt’s age, experience, 
natural ability, liberal education, and high social position 
eminently fit him for leadership. He has all the animal mag- 
netism and élan necessary for a condottiere, and his absence 
of prejudice, thorough loyalty to art, and encouraging admi- 
ration of ability wherever manifest, would speedily gain for 
him the enthusiastic support of his disciples. There would 
have been the beginning of a revolution, had he even sent so 
much as a “head” to the last exhibition of the National 
Academy. His full-length portrait of a mother and child, 
lately shown at an artists’ reception in Boston, would have 
been a new sensation in New York art. Mr. Hunt’s “ Ham- 
let,”’ now on the easel, shows the artist to still better advantage ; 
and that he is capable of much greater work, his “ Aurora” 
will at some future time prove. 

We have taken exception at certain conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Jarves, because we have little but good to say of the 
greater part of his criticisms. There are few American critics 
who are equally appreciative. He puts our sculptors where 
they belong, and very properly brands much of the bronze 
and marble that disgrace our public buildings and squares as 
*‘ old clothes statuary.” In being among the first to welcome 
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the rising talents of J. Q. A. Ward of New York, Mr. Jarves 
does justice to a sculptor whose work is more encouraging 
than that of many Americans grown strangely famous. A 
native of the West, Mr. Ward is endowed with its hopeful 
characteristic of originality, strength, and largeness of idea. 
He is thoroughly American, in the best sense of the word. 
His statuette of “‘ The African Freedman,” of which Mr. Jar- 
ves says he had “ seen nothing in our sculpture more soul- 
lifting or more comprehensive,” marks an era in our art, 
showing that it is possible for the American intellect to create, 
and not always parody the fauns and satyrs of Greek art, or 
remain spellbound under the influence of slaves and captives. 


Small in size, it is great in suggestiveness, — the best test of 
its excellence. We agree that 


“it is the hint of a great work, which, put into heroic size, should be- 
come the companion of the Washington of our nation’s Capitol, to com- 


memorate the crowning virtue of democratic institutions in the final 
liberty of the slave.” 


Mr. Ward’s “ Indian Hunting,” a still later production, life- 
size, is very vigorous, and full of the spirit of the woods. 

In believing that in Elihu Vedder the “* American school has 
the promise of an artist of wider scope, greater vigor, more va- 
ried, intense, and original conceptions and thorough executive 
skill, than has hitherto appeared,” Mr. Jarves shows excellent 
penetration. From the Sphinx to Aisop’s Fables, from Venus 
to the Sea-Serpent, Vedder’s imagination wanders freely, his 
brush readily fulfilling the dictates of the prevailing brain-pas- 
sion. His last painting, ‘The Lair of the Sea-Serpent,’? — 
superior much to the Sphinx in point of execution, — renders 
the spectator speechless from its fantastic originality ; for the 
myth of the sea has at last found an interpreter. Criticisms 
of this picture are loud and various; but though many are 
repelled by the steel-gray monster that is the only bit of life 
in a wonderful landscape, all are obliged to allow the exceed- 
ing ability of the artist. A silvery-blue sea, and soft, trans- 
parent sky, which is a reflex of the water, a dead calm pervad- 
ing, that scarce allows a ripple ofthe water even where it nears 


the land, form a background so tropical in warmth that the 
16* 
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spectator feels as though he stood on the equator. In the fore- 
ground lies a sandy, sultry waste, stretching out into the sea, 
with marvellous effect. Tufts of grass, burnt yellow by the 
scorching noonday sun, show how dead is vegetation; a clus- 
ter of scrubby brush is the centre around which the serpent 
“trails his slow length along.” Back of this, on higher 
ground, lies the sea-serpent, coil on coil, his head resting upon 
the sand, the eye, dilated, as glittering and sultry as the still- 
life about it. To us that eye, which critics have dwelt upon 
as indicative of every mentionable evil passion, expresses noth- 
ing more terrible than insatiable, impatient longing. Drea- 
rily alone in his lair, this creature, the last of his kind, is 
doomed to roam the sea, — another species of Wandering Jew, 
—no likeness to other monsters of the deep, no recognition 
from them, —a friendless thing, that sees itself unlike all na- 
ture in its loneliness, that seems to ask, in a dumb, passionate 
way, how many ages more existence must be prolonged. This 
picture is the tragedy of solitude. Though Mr. Jarves writes 
for the art lover and not doer, artists may go to him and profit 
by his interpretation of the spirit and intent of art. That art 
may be made a pitfall in which the artist may bury himself, 
is the record of more than one life that has left unheeded 
the text, ‘“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” Art 


“ particularly exposes man to seductive influences, through the medium 
of his senses, from its greater affinity for feeling. In the degree that 
the soul’s vision is obscured by carnal instincts, sensation and reason de- 
velop themselves in the direction of external life, seizing upon that as 
their chief object of pleasure and investigation, and thus, by ignoring 
the divine origin and purpose of matter, come to view it as the ultimate 
good of existence. This sensuous proclivity of art is its chief snare, 
but its force depends upon the tendency of human will.” 


It is this will in which the artistic nature most frequently 
fails. To the painter especially does matter present its most 
exquisite fascinations, and easy is it for weak humanity to sink 
into the slough prepared for it, forgetting soul and the tremen- 
dous import of art in passionate love of color. A notable in- 
stance of this entire abandon to feeling is found in Babcock of 
Paris. His is the saturnalia*of color in which the sympathetic 
eye revels, for it is the very poetry of sensuousness ; yet in 
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soberer moments the judicious cannot but grieve that color 
should be made the god, when in reality it is the servant of 
a god. Titian and the great painters of the Venetian school 
were wiser, because they were masters of color: color was 
not their master. He who sacrifices nature to an inborn sus- 
ceptibility, making no effort to temper feeling with reason, 
can never be a teacher, and to a greater or less extent is a 
failure in his art. Such an artist becomes an object of pity- 
ing regret. 

Genius, too, which often fails to comprehend its high mission 
on earth, receives a timely warning from Mr. Jarves. 


“Though it may be accounted in its possessors as a divine gift, over 
and above the measure of ordinary humanity, yet is it subjected, for its 
perfect expression, to the study and labor common to all men who would 
win to themselves the power and repose of wisdom. Jf ¢t bestows more 
on the individual, it also requires more of him. His penalties of mis- 
application are in ratio to his joys of appreciation. Therein God 
shows his unerring justice. He gives to all as they are qualified to re- 
ceive, and holds each to a strict responsibility in use. So fearful is this 
responsibility, and so liable to abuse, that the earthly destiny of genius is 
a proverbial warning to the common mind not to covet an excess of the 
divine light.” 


This mighty burden of genius is the lesson that artists have 
to learn, for rarely is it realized. Young artists of a young 
country, with scarcely an antecedent as a guide, deal more in 
imagination than in fact, and indulge in the comfortable belief 
that great work does not mean hard work. Such a creed is 
suicidal. Could its disciples visit for a day the ateliers of 
Paris, and see how the best artists of the best living school put 
their lives into their art, there would be less waiting for moods 
and inspirations, and more faith put in intensity of purpose. 
We do not disbelieve in inspirational moments, but we know 
also that great industry is a characteristic of great genius. 
‘‘ To-morrow never is,” they say: then who dare map out the 
future that does not take care of to-day? When Opie said that 
he mixed his colors with brains, he very pertinently retorted 
to those many who hold to the opinion that art is an affair of 


blind impulse. The artist without profound thought is with- 
out profound ability. 
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We claim, too, with Mr. Jarves, that 
“it is the duty of the artist, if he would maintain his rightful position as 
teacher and interpreter of Beauty, so to cultivate his own soul as to 
keep not merely intellectual pace with his constituents, but far enough 
in advance to continually stimulate their faculties to their fullest limits 
of thought and feeling by the successive glimpses he gives them of 
the unutterable things that lie beyond both, far reaching into eternal 

And how can this divine mission be fulfilled except the 
artist live up, as far as able, to his ideal of humanity ? 

‘‘ Now must thou be man and artist, — 

°T is the turning of the tide,” — 
sings the poet, who will not allow that the greatest work can 
come from an impure source. It never has, it never will, for 
we have in no way touched the margin of art capabilities, — if 
there be a margin, — nor shall we until there is more of heaven 
and less of earth in our teachers. Ignoring the man is the 
theory, and sometimes the practice, of those who should know 
better. “I would sell my soul to the Devil,” said a clever 
artist, “if, I could only be what I would in my profession.” 
Degradation of the moral nature inevitably reacts on the intel- 
lect. Mind and body are too intimately connected for the one 
to aspire while the other grovels. Great intellect, when unal- 
lied to loftiness of soul, is a stupendous power, but satanic ; and, 
however much admiration it may excite as a power, eventually 
makes for itself a bed of curses. The artist who “ would sell 
his soul to the Devil” is clever because of his intense aspira- 
tion, and will attain his richest possibilities when he has grown 
wise enough to unite man and artist, thereby ceasing to be dis- 
tracted by the different requirements of two natures. His is 
that spirit of unrest in art so graphically portrayed by Mr. 
Jarves, in contradistinction to the tranquillity engendered by 
science. 

Yet we accord a higher place to the unrest of art than to the 
tranquillity of science. Science discovers creation, while art 
creates, and therefore approaches nearer to divinity. Reason 
dominates science, love inspires art, and we are told that 
‘‘ God is love.”’ Science appeals to the intellect, art to the 
soul. Science deals more with matter, pure art with spirit. 
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If the philosopher lead a more composed and satisfactory exist- 
ence, it is because his range of vision is narrower, and he sees 
by law. Beyond law the poet experiences emotion, and discov- 
ers “a soul of goodness in things evil.” He finds a beautiful 
side to what a more circumscribed nature would brand as ut- 
terly base, and consumes himself in questions that the world 
condemns, and leaves unanswered because of superior blind- 
ness. 

Much has been said of the innate selfishness of the artistic 
temperament. So strong flows the popular current in favor of 
philanthropy, that self-renunciation is the universal demand. 
Beautiful and holy as is unselfishness, we think its most en- 
thusiastic supporters have ignored the fact that there is also 
such a requirement. as Justice to self, which does not mean ego- 
tism, but the charity very properly beginning at home. Art 
endows its elect with plenipotentiary powers, and in return ex- 
acts entire devotion. Common gratitude to the generosity of 
nature demands thus much. There is, what few see clearly 
enough to acknowledge, philanthropy in art, and he is its great- 
est benefactor who, acting up to a true manhood meanwhile, 
consecrates his life to the art idea. If this be selfishness, it is 
not heartlessness. We call that artist selfish who, without 
esprit du corps, sinks his art in pleasure, does good work to- 
day that he may revel in sensual indulgence to-morrow, and 
brings his profession into disrepute. We reprobate the conduct 
of those American students who, on going to Paris, put away all 
self-respect, ignore responsibility, and resign themselves to the 
madness of the hour. It is taking art in vain, dragging divin- 
ity into the mire. Nor have we much good to say of those 
who, finding sympathetic homes in Europe, revile their native 
country, disclaim allegiance to it, and dispose of their work to 
foreigners. ‘To study abroad is the duty of every artist who 
is able to travel,—our faith is not in the narrow creed that 
asserts America to be sufficient herself; but having learned 
what Greece, Italy, and Paris have to teach, we claim that, for 
the greater progress of art, Americans should make their stu- 
dios in America; or, circumstances being opposed to this, that 
they should give home patronage the preference, and send 
their best specimens where they are most needed. The artist 
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who does not feel it a high privilege to advance the good name 
and fame of national art, deserves to be deprived of all gifts 
conferred on him by nature. 

But America can better spare renegades now than when 
Allston nobly sacrificed inclination to duty ; for never was the 
art horizon so brilliant and cheering as at present, thus fulfil- 
ling the testimony of the world’s experience, which, to use Mr. 
Jarves’s own words, “ shows that great artists and a correspond- 
ing advance in art are almost always contemporaneous with 
the cessation of great wars and decisive crises in historical pe- 
riods.”” Never has the profession of artist stood so high in 
America, never has there been so much genius to honor it, 
never has patronage been so well and so lavishly bestowed. 
Yet a little while and high art will be as free to soar upward 
as the enfranchised bondman will be to claim manhood. Lib- 
erty national, the demon of slavery once overcome by the St. 
Michaels of our glorious crusade, and art, in common with 
every other great inspiration, will exceed the brightest predic- 
tions of to-day’s profoundest dreamers. 

Firm in this belief, we close “* The Art Idea,” hoping that it 
may be Mr. Jarves’s good fortune to record the coming revolu- 
tion. If this record, or the third part of ‘‘ Confessions of an 
Inquirer,”’ which is to be embodied in a work on the “ Relig- 
ious Idea,” be as far in advance of “‘ The Art Idea” as this is 
in advance of what preceded it, Mr. Jarves will stand among 
the most enlightened thinkers and writers of America. 
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Art. 1V.— THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY. 


1. Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? By Goipwin Smitu. 
Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1864. 

2. A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery. By 
JouN Henry Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. New York: W. I. 
Pooley & Co. 1864. 


THE publication within the past year of these two works 
upon the Bible and Slavery is significant. One of these 
works, the: production of an American Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, advocates, we hardly need say, the Scriptural 
authority of Negro slavery; while the other, written by an 
English layman, is an earnest denial of any Biblical sanction 
of our “ peculiar institution.”” Such works show a remnant 
of life in a discussion which many persons have regarded as 
finally settled. Little originality in the method or substance 
of the argument can be claimed for either. Better pleas for 
Slavery than Bishop Hopkins has himself made are found in 
his quotations from Basil and Augustine ; while most of the 

“arguments of Goldwin Smith are familiar in the antislavery 
literature of the last thirty years. We shall take them asa 
text, in considering briefly some of the relations of Judaism 
and Christianity to the various forms of servitude with which 
these religions have come in contact. 

* Slavery, as it existed under the Mosaic code, was a system 
less severe in some respects than the modern chattel slavery 
of Christian nations, but also far less humane than Jewish 
apologists and zealous antislavery theologians have repre- 
sented. It is hard to distinguish the true features of ancient 
custom through the smoke of modern conflict. Eager cham- 
pions of American slavery have strained exegesis and taxed 
all the energies of criticism to shelter the moral wrong of 
slaveholding behind a fortress built of the decaying mould of 
Judaism. On the other hand, Jewish writers of ability and 
scholarship have labored to soften the harsher features of the 
old Hebrew slavery, in order to establish more easily the 
superiority of the ethics and social law of Mosaism; while 
Christian theologians, anxious to defend the Pentateuch from 
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each new assault of science and humanity, and boldly attempt- 
ing to give an antiSlavery interpretation to every controverted 
passage of ancient Scripture, have presented the laws of Moses 
as the very embodiment of justice, and the great lawgiver him- 
self as a liberator of slaves! 

For convenience, we will briefly state a few points in the 
Hebrew law upon this subject, which have been set in very 
clear light by a later class of commentators than any whom 
Mr. Goldwin Smith appears to have consulted. 

Saalschiitz, in his very learned treatise on the Mosaic law, 
has shown that there were three classes of slaves among the 
Hebrews: — 1. impoverished Israelites; 2. heathen slaves; 
and, 3. a peculiar class, intermediate between these two, called 
‘¢ Hebrew servants.” The slavery of the impoverished Israelite 
was terminated by the year of jubilee; that_of the heathen 
slave was perpetual; while that of the ‘“‘ Hebrew servant” was 
compulsory only for six years. In the case of the Israelite 
who sold himself on account of debt, the enslavement may be 
regarded as a sort of governmental servitude, which gave, to 
the poor land-owner and his family protection from extreme 


need, and, as Mielziner observes, ‘an opportunity, by several © 


years of service, to acquire enough to redeem his lost posses- 
sions.”” Over his bondmen thus acquired, the master was not 
to rule with rigor, but they were to be with him as hired ser- 
vants and sojourners. 

The bondage of the peculiar class of servants who were 
neither proper Israelites nor heathen, was of a different 
nature, and more severe while it lasted. They were such as 
had been before in a state of servitude, whether born in 
slavery, as was the case with the children of a handmaid 
given in marriage by a master to his servant, or captive slaves 
who had grown up in the house, or slaves of foreign origin, 
who, by the rite of circumcision, had become fully incorpo- 
rated into the household. Such servants were sold into a six 
years’ slavery under the name of ‘¢ Hebrew servants,” — this 
term signifying the privilege, not of birthright, but of adop- 
tion or naturalization. The laws regulating the treatment of 
the “‘ Hebrew slaves”? secure to them, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
very clearly shows, a milder condition of servitude than that 
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which existed in many heathen countries. But the claim 
which has been made by several antislavery theologians, and 
which Mr. Smith nowhere contradicts, that the master had 
no power over the body and life of his slave, cannot be sup- 
ported by any fair interpretation of the law. The master 
who in a passion should beat his slave to death was liable, 
not to the death penalty, which the code employs without stint 
in the case of lesser crimes, but only to such punishment as 
should be awarded by a judge who might himself be a slave- 
holder. But if the death of the servant did not immediately 
follow the- blow, the law expressly declares that the master 
shall not be punished, “ for the servant is his MonEy.” The 
actual power of the Hebrew master over his servants is fairly 
stated by DeWette, when he affirms that ‘ corporal chastise- 
ment, to the extent of death, was allowed to be inflicted upon 
slaves, provided only that it was not instantaneous.” 

The state of the heathen slaves was one of perpetual bond- 
age. ‘‘The Jews,” says Professor Stuart of Andover, “ had 
unlimited liberty to purchase foreign slaves, and to hold them 
as heritable property.’ Ingenious interpreters have, indeed, 
sought to apply the law of the jubilee year to this class of 
slaves; but it is difficult to see how any one, without a precon- 
ceived theory in regard to the passage in Leviticus,* could 
refer the liberty there granted to any but the impoverished 
Israelites, who were “to return every man to his possession 
and every man to his family.”” Unless, therefore, we wholly 
disregard the safest rules of interpretation, we shall be forced 
to admit, not only that the privilege of the jubilee was denied 
to heathen slaves, but that even the Hebrew servant who 
remained with his family at the expiration of his six years’ 
service, and thereby entered upon a voluntary life-servitude, 
had no share in it. 

The status of the slave thus held in perpetual bondage has 
already been indicated. He is the “ money” of his master, 
and if he dies from blows at his master’s hands, the property 
loss (unless the death be instantaneous) is considered as suffi- 
cient punishment for the murderer. We are surprised to find 





* Lev. xxv. 10. 
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that so learned a writer as Albert Barnes adduces this very 
passage from Exodus* as a proof of the “ humanity and kind- 
ness” with which the slave was treated! The same writer 
discovers a “‘ careful and humane regard for the sacredness of 
the marriage tie’ in the law compelling the Hebrew servant 
who loves the wife whom he has wedded in his master’s house 
to choose between his family without freedom and his freedom 
without family. An unprejudiced interpretation of this law 
would lead more naturally to the conclusion, that, while the 
Mosaic code, in its provisions respecting the matrimonial rela- 
tions of slaves, is far removed from the barbarisms of the civil 
code of South Carolina, it nevertheless does authorize us to 
connect with Hebrew slavery the exercise of an unjust and 
tyrannical power. In a similar light must we view the treat- 
ment of the handmaid sold into servitude by her father,t and 
of the female slave taken as a captive in war.§ We are forced 
to recognize the absolute injustice of laws which allow a man 
to “ put away” a woman in whom “he has no delight”; 
while, at the same time, we cannot fail to perceive the wide 
difference between such laws and the code of a state which 
permits the slavemaster to sell the woman who has been the 
victim of his lust. 

The slavery which the Hebrew lawgiver thus regulates with 
such minuteness has often been compared with Roman and 
Grecian slavery. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who admits some of 
the oppressive features of Hebrew servitude, maintains that 
slavery under Moses was far more mild and beneficent than 
in any heathen nation of antiquity. We do not believe that 
this sweeping assertion has any historical support. It is easy 
to paint the vice and immorality of Greece and Rome in colors 
so dark, that, upon a background thus prepared, the vice and 
immorality of the Hebrew commonwealth may stand out in 
bright relief. The materials for such a picture are found in 
abundance on the surface of history ; but rhetorical caricature 
like this is wholly out of place in a fair treatment of the sub- 
ject. Besides, our knowledge of the Hebrew system must be 
derived almost exclusively from a critical examination of those 





* Exod. xxi. 20, 21. t Ibid. 7-11. | 
t Ibid. 4-6. § Deut. xxi. 11-14. 
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laws which are, as it were, the ideal of the Hebrew state; 
while, in the case of Roman and Grecian slavery, not only the 
laws of those states, but the pages of the ancient historians, 
the letters of eminent philosophers, and the writings of poets 
and satirists, furnish graphic pictures of the actual workings 
of slavery in them. The testimony of Jeremiah shows that, 
in the Mosaic code, we see only the minimum of injustice which 
the lawgiver permitted. The actual abuses of Hebrew slav- 
ery, unlike the relapses of the Jews into idolatry, are unre- 
corded in the Biblical annals. But the denunciations of the 
prophets, the history of servitude in all countries, and the 
tendency in man to misuse any absolute power over his fellow- 
man, leave no doubt as to the manifold evils of even so ‘* mild” 
a system of oppression as Mosaic servitude. 

In contrasting the Hebrew slavery with the systems of Rome 
and Greece, Mr. Goldwin Smith asserts, as the most important 
point of all, that “in Greece and Rome the slave took no part 
in the worship of the state; while the Hebrew law especially 
enjoins that the slave shall take part with the freeman in the 
most solemn acts of national worship.” Against this unquali- 
fied statement we may appeal to a work of the highest author- 
ity on Roman slavery. 


“In matters of religion the Romans were not regardless of their 
slaves. Their system of polytheism was at all times exceedingly toler- 
ant, and it is not surprising thatthe Romans should have suffered the 
servile classes to follow any religion they pleased. There is good rea- 
son to believe that it was customary to permit slaves to employ a small 
portion of each day in worship. In ages of simplicity, rustic masters 
and their slaves united in offering up sacrifices to the gods ; and even 
in later times slaves were not specially excluded from attending any 
great religious solemnities, except the Megalensian plays in honor of 
Cybele.” * 


Among the Hebrews the servant enjoyed the rest of the 
Sabbath, shared in the great national feasts of ““ Weeks” and 
‘‘ Tabernacles,” and participated in the family rite of the Pass- 
over. That his worship was purer and his enjoyments more 
rational than those of the Roman slave, may be admitted; but 





* Blair’s Inquiry into the State of Slavery among the Romans, pp. 65, 66 
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from this we cannot infer any superiority in the condition of 
the Hebrew bondman over that of the Roman, since the hard 
lot of both was alleviated by the same permission to share in 
the religious privileges of their master. 

The period of the restored Jewish state after the return 
from the Babylonian exile marks the final abolition of the 
strictly Hebrew slavery. The holding of foreign slaves, and 
the laws respecting such servitude, continued, and the Jews 
among whom Jesus was born were a people of slaveholders. 
We need not dwell long upon the universally admitted fact, 
that the founder of Christianity nowhere directly condemns 
the institution of slavery. But it is by no means a sufficient 
explanation of this fact to say that Jesus gave precepts which 
would ultimately abolish all systems of servitude ; for we shall 
find instructions from other teachers which, if carried out, 
would produce the same result. 

“T believe,” says Mr. Mill, “ that the sayings of Christ are irreconcil- 
able with nothing which a comprehensive morality requires ; but it is 
quite consistent with this to believe, that they contain, and were meant 
to contain, only a part of the truth; that many of the essential elements 
of the highest morality are among the things not provided for, nor in- 
tended to be provided for, in the recorded deliverances of the founder of 
Christianity.” 

The ethics of Jesus are in great part a protest against the 
dead formalities of Judaism; but they also include principles 
of universal application, and touch with a divine impulse 
springs of action in every human heart. If his chief work 
was to undo the heavy burdens of the ceremonial law, the 
means by which that deliverance was wrought are eternally 
pledged to loosen every yoke and let all the oppressed go free. 
We are not, then, to look to the explicit precepts of Jesus as 
having of themselves very largely influenced the various forms 
of slavery which have existed in Christendom. 

Still less shall we find an antislavery Scripture in the writ- 
ings of the Apostles. Their teachings in reference to slavery 
have often been compared with those of the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome. 

Aristotle, in his “ Politics,” presents an extended and elab- 
orate discussion of servitude in the abstract, and the language 
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of this great philosopher has constantly been referred to as 
showing the wide difference supposed to exist between Pagan 
and Apostolic ethics. ‘‘ Some men,” says Aristotle, “ are free 
by nature, while others are slaves.”” Yet this purely specula- 
tive notion is admitted by the philosopher himself to be contra- 
dicted by facts, and he willingly allows that many are found 
in a state of servitude who are not slaves by nature. The 
Justinian code divided mankind, in a similar way, into free- 
men and slaves; but slavery, in the eye of Roman law, was 
contra naturam, not in accordance with nature. The ideal 
slavery, therefore, which Aristotle defends, is diametrically 
opposed to the slavery which actually existed in society and 
to that which was defined in the law. Indeed, Aristotle’s 
own explanation of what he means leaves no doubt on this 
point. ‘ Those,” he affirms, “ are slaves by nature who differ 
as much from others as body from soul, or brute from man ; 
and these are to be ruled, just as the soul rules the body, as 
the male rules the female, as those who are born to govern rule 
those who are born to be governed.”* This perfect Utopia 
of natural slavery is further described by the philosopher as 
a state in which advantage and friendship always exist between 
master and slave ; while, as if the actual servitude then preva- 
lent in the world were before his mind, he expressly declares 
that there can be neither advantage nor friendship when men 
are enslaved by law or violence. The “ heartlessness’”’ of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of slavery is supposed to be still more 
clearly illustrated by the philosopher’s characterizing the slave 
as a “living instrument.”’ But the separation of slaves from 
machines, as “‘ living’ from “ lifeless ’’ instruments, only illus- 
trates, in Aristotle’s system, the difference which exists between 
all human beings who serve by intelligent obedience, and the 
inanimate things which man uses to accomplish his purpose. 
In accordance with this distinction, the sailor is called by Aris- 
totle the “‘ animate instrument ”’ of the pilot, in contrast with 
the tiller, which is the “ lifeless instrument.’ Such metaphys- 
ical niceties as these cannot be regarded, in any fair estimate, 
as justifying the systems of Grecian and Roman slavery which 





* Aristotle, Politics, Book I. Chap. V. 
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the Apostles accepted as facts, and for which they prescribed 
rules of action, as for a relation not incompatible with the 
Christian faith. 

If Christianity had possessed no other weapons in its armory 
wherewith to contend with oppression than the instructions of 
its first teachers, it would long since have been compelled to 
abandon the field of reform to natural religion and the instinc- 
tive justice of mankind. Slavery in the age of Paul was no 
less unjust, and no more closely interwoven with commercial 
interests and social customs, than the slavery of modern times. 
Had the great Apostle to the Gentiles outgrown his misconcep- 
tion of the future, had the slavery of the Athenians stirred 
his soul as did their idolatry, how different might have been 
the speech on Mars’ Hill. Recognizing the beneficent provis- 
ions for the slaves which already existed in the Athenian law, 
and referring to the proud boast of their favorite orator, that 
the condition of a slave at Athens was preferable to that of a 
freeman in other cities, how powerfully could he have urged 
them to finish the work which théy had so well begun! As- 
senting to what their own Homer had said, when he affirmed 
that the slave was robbed of half his manhood, how eloquently 
could he have declared to them the whole of that Golden Rule 
of natural morality, which they had imperfectly apprehended, 
but which Jesus had proclaimed as the very corner-stone of 
Christian ethics ! 

But we must leave the writings and labors of the Apostles 
to glance for a moment at the wider field of general history. 
The claim that Christianity was chiefly instrumental in abol- 
ishing the systems of slavery in medizxval and modern Europe 
has been denied by many able historians and writers upon 
national law. The language of M. Guizot is emphatic on this 
point. ‘ Slavery,” he affirms, “ subsisted a long time in the 
bosom of the Church, without any great horror or irritation 
being excited against it. It required a multitude of causes, a 
great development of other ideas, other principles of civiliza- 
tion, to abolish this evil of evils, this iniquity of iniquities.’’ * 
Most of the antislavery writers upon this subject have over- 





* Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe, Lecture VI. 
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estimated the influence of historical Christianity in mitigating 
and removing slavery, while they have generally overlooked its 
counterbalancing influence in justifying and continuing vari- 
ous forms of servitude. The same writers, in treating of the 
comparative effects of Christianity upon the institutions of so- 
ciety, have also disregarded the power of those common motives 
which have operated in every period of the world’s history. 
Pity for the unfortunate, kindness to those who have rendered 
faithful service, and, above all, that sentiment of justice which, 
‘emanating from the Divinity, has a place in the breast of 
every man,’ — who shall presume to estimate the influence of 
these natural principles of human action upon the great social 
wrong of the ages? In softening the rigors of slavery, in 
sanctioning the enlightened verdict of mankind against the en- 
slavement of prisoners of war, and in reckoning emancipation 
among the meritorious acts of Christian piety, historical Chris- 
tianity has not been without an influence in promoting the 
cause of freedom. But Liberty, which is older than Christian- 
ity, has waged perpetual warfare with every form of human 
bondage, gaining new successes with each advance of civiliza- 
tion and each new development of the religious consciousness. 

The last form of servitude with which the Christian religion 
has had to contend is African slavery. The history of this is 
too familiar to need recital. Mr. Bancroft attributes its ori- 
gin to the indiscriminate and retaliatory bigotry of the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe, which felt no remorse at dooming the 
sons of Africa to bondage, in return for the enslavement of 
Christian captives by the Moors. But this practice of Euro- 
pean nations was only the natural outgrowth of ideas which 
had long been cherished in the Church. Historical Christian- 
ity not only contributed to alter the law of nations by abolishing 
or mitigating slavery as between Europeans, but it also modi- 
fied that law by introducing a new basis for chattel slavery. 

“ Among Christians,” says Mr. Hurd, in his able work on 
the Law of Freedom and Bondage, “ the right to enslave hea- 
thens and barbarians was almost universally supported, if the 
extension of the Christian faith and civilization were made the 
professed motive.” Armed with warrant from the Church, 
encouraged by the authority of Popes, who “ assumed the right 
to carve out the countries of the heathen, and bestow them 
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with their inhabitants upon Christian powers,’ meeting no 
opposition from the traditional morality of Apostles and Church 
Fathers, intrenched in the strongholds of laws and institutions, 
and gaining continually new strength from the avarice and 
cupidity of commerce, African slavery seemed to defy every 
attack of justice and religion. But the present century has 
witnessed its downfall in a large portion of Christendom, while, 
in those countries where the conflict is still raging, we see sure 
indications of its ultimate extinction. Various causes have 
combined to produce this result. That which the philanthro- 
pist has condemned as the “sum of all villanies,’”’ the econo- 
mist has pronounced fatal to the prosperity of any nation. 
The political evils of slavery have called forth the energetic 
protest of statesmanship, while patriotism has been stirred by 
its insolent menace to something of that resolute heroism which 
belonged to it in the best periods of Greece and Rome. And 
the steady influence of those purer views of religious truth, 
which Bishop Hopkins has called the “ daring and impious 
innovations of the nineteenth century,’ has been far more 
effectual in the cause of human freedom than the spasmodic 
action of individual prelates or churches. 

Now, what is the Christianity which has produced these re- 
sults? Is it any revealed economy of social life, once promul- 
gated, and containing all the civic and social duties of man? 
Is it a scheme of morality once taught by Apostles, and to be 
forever interpreted in blind deference to its literal authority ? 
Is it the collective creeds of Christendom, with their conflicting 
doctrines? Is it the Church, with its ceremonial and its tradi- 
tional sacraments? What historian at the present day would 
presume so far to disregard the laws of evidence as to affirm 
that to one of these things, or to all combined, can justly be 
ascribed the glory of the triumphs so bravely won by freedom 
over slavery? But if Christianity be that divine force which 
forever impels mankind to holy living ; if it embrace as parts 
of a progressive revelation all intuitions of moral and spirit- 
ual truth that were otherwise unknown; and if its authority 
come not by any “coercion of outward demonstration,” but 
from its gracious appeals to man’s religious consciousness, — 
then do we justly assert its name and power in these victories 
of Right. 
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Art. V.— THE RELIGIOUS LESSON OF RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY. 


Light in Darkness ; or, Christ Discovered in his true Character by 
a Unitarian. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 


WE do not cite the title of this little book for the sake of 
controverting any of its positions, or of entering into that de- 
bate, so weary and so old, which it seems to invite. We are 
willing to accept it as the frank record of a personal experience, 
and the siicere utterance of a personal conviction. We are 
quite willing to believe, and to be glad in believing, that our 
friend has found “ light in darkness,” by accepting a form of 
doctrine from which our intellect steadily though quietly dis- 
sents. If strength is in fact given to those who struggle against 
the power of wrong, or comfort to those who faint under its 
burden, far from us the regret that they should have found it 
in a way we cannot travel with them: ours only the wish that 
strength and comfort as real may be found in our way too. 

What we wish to call attention to is the remarkable and 
familiar fact, that the great joys of religious belief are often 
found — perhaps oftenest found — in close connection with 
some such radical change in the substance of belief. The 
reader of religious biographies must call to mind many cases 
which illustrate this fact, and which seem to show that the 
devgqut gratitude and joy depend very little on the form of 
faith abandoned, as on that received. The testimony which 
we get from these sources seems absolutely contradictory, as 
it comes from the converts of one or another creed ; yet there 
is no reason to suspect its entire sincerity as its entire truth. 
It appears to point to a law of the religious life, which we 
propose very briefly to illustrate. 

Undoubtedly, the first effect upon the mind of testimonies 
so contradictory and so sincere is to suggest the doubt whether 
there is, after all, any great difference in the amount of truth. 
Some of them, at least, must be mistaken, and all of them 
may be. It seems as if the only test of religious truth were 
the feelings of the believer in it, and as if about all forms of it 
had about the same amount of that proof. To persons who 
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stand entirely outside the sphere of religious experience, — 
who do not believe and feel themselves, but only reason on /} 
what they find other people believe and feel, — all such things / 
will seem merely interior, subjective, emotional ; as if the truth” 
of religion had nothing to correspond to it in the world of 
reality, as the truth of science has, but its only world were 
in the heart. When we are told of the spaces of the sky, the 
motions of the stars, the law of growth in plants and animals, 
or the law of proportion in chemistry, we know that, with’ the 
proper instruments to observe them, we could see these things 
ourselves. But what (we say) is that religious truth, or doc- 
trine, or opinion, which is proved only by the state of the 
believer’s heart ? — especially when the opposite of it is proved 
just as confidently, and accepted with just such devout grati- 
tude and joy. 

This is not only an honest conclusion, —it is also a natural 
conclusion, for those who stand outside the circle of religious 
experience. But as soon as one has entered into that circle, 
—as soon as he has felt for himself the awe and mystery of 
human life, when he has been drawn within the circles of 
devout sympathy, of the affections, interests, and hopes that 
dwell in the heart of faith, — when he has felt contrition and 
penitence in the bitter sense of sin, and has known for himself 
the earnestness of moral struggle and the upward aspiration 
to holiness, — when the deeper things of human experience 
have come near him, — when he has been overtaken by 
calamity, or plunged in sorrow, or brought in weakness and 
humility in sight of the gates of death, — in a word, as soon as 
he has come into the sphere where religion is a thing not talked 
about and argued about, but felt and lived, —then all this 
has a different meaning. The opposite testimonies from the 
two sides do not show that the thing itself has no existence, — 
only that it is larger and grander than those on either side had 
thought. We can understand that the gratitude and gladness 
on either side may be real and sincere, and for a real thing. 
We can feel for ourselves that there is at least something very 
real and very glorious at the heart of this mystery of the uni- 
verse and human life, if we could only find it out. We can 
well believe that each testifies in a broken and imperfect way 
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to the side of truth that has been shown him. And the 
, thing seen thus imperfectly is so grand and glorious, that even 
», these half-glimpses of it, — these fresh views of it got from a 
‘little shifting of the ground,— the new color and shape it 
Shows in when the sun’s rays strike it a little differently, or 
the eye has been trained to take in new aspects of it, — even 
this has power to call forth all the energy of the soul in 
thanksgiving and adoration, to recast a man’s opinions, to 
change his sympathies and fellowships, and lead him to con- 
secrate himself with devout gratitude and joy to lines of ser- 
vice wholly new. 

As to the doctrine of the Trinity, for example, — the accept- 
ance or élse the rejection of which has so often seemed “ light 
in darkness ”’ to those in the joy of a new-found faith, — the 
thought will now and then occur, how vastly grander and 
deeper the real truth must be than the form of words in 
which either party seeks to state its holding of it. To say 
frankly for ourselves, no statement or “ proof” of this doc- 
trine we have ever seen has ever once suggested so much as 
the question to our mind whether it might perhaps be true. 
As to the interpretations of Scripture by which it is sup- 
ported, they never have raised so much. as a question or a’ 
doubt what the main sense of Scripture is: at most, they have 
shown it to be very doubtful what precise force certain phrases 
might have in the mind of those who wrote them. In one 
single point, its believers have appeared — at least, they have 
claimed — to have some advantage, — the personal, intimate, 
rapturous communion of the soul with God, manifested in the 
person of his Son. This language of theirs no doubt cor- 
responds to something real in their experience. Intellectu- 
ally, it does not put us in the least upon the way of recogniz- 
ing the doctrine, even as one of the hypotheses to explain the 
transcendent mystery of the Divine nature, or its relation to 
the human soul. But spiritually, it teaches how shallow and 
imperfect at best our views of the Godhead are. It hints the 
defects and shortcomings of our own belief. It shows how 
imperfectly we have seized, how inadequately we have felt, 
the truth which to us is better expressed in other forms of 
thought. But often much of the effect is due simply to the 
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novelty of the position, and the new aspect in which old things 
are shown under a change of light. Let us imagine the case 
of a liberal Christian, perhaps a little cold and neutral in his 
religious creed; and let us suppose that by some process of 
conversion he should be led to embrace thoroughly any one 
of the doctrines he now rejects and condemns; it would show 
in a marvellous light some side, some trait, some phase of re- 
ligious truth, which had grown dull and tame to him. If he 
could believe in the Orthodox heaven and hell, no doubt it 
would be with a more shuddering and awful sense of the 
eternal, impassable distance between truth and falsehood, good 
and evil, which yet his mind acknowledges clearly enough 
already. If he could believe in the Atonement, no doubt his 
gratitude to God would be heightened, and the sense of his 
infinite and compassionate mercies deepened, through that 
rendering of the symbol of the Cross; though his religious 
language now means enough to suggest all that gratitude 
and all that adoring love of the Divine goodness. And if he 
could with his mind apprehend and with his heart receive the 
cordial doctrine of the Trinity, no doubt his religious ex- 
perience in so receiving it would be just what we have been 
told in the experience of others, converts to it. There is a 
side of the Divine nature, and of the soul’s deeper life, where- 
by it is drawn to God, which through that symbol would be 
revealed to him far more vividly than now, or quickened in 
him to a stronger, a nobler, a more vigorous vitality. 

But do we mean by this that it is a pity we cannot embrace 
opinions ratified by so much of the experience and testimony 
of the Christian world? No, we do not mean this at all. 
Truth—even such imperfect glimpses of it as may come 
direct to our vision—=jis certainly better than error; though 
partial error may be our way of seeing some neglected or for- 
gotten truth. We all have enough, in the simplest thought of 
God we can possibly entertain, to waken us to veneration and 
praise; we have enough in our own life, smoothly as the 
course of it may flow, to stir within us at times the need of 
more perfect reconciliation and profounder trust. We have 
enough in our simplest rendering of the Gospel, or of the 
passages of human history impelled and interpreted by it, to 
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lead us to crave and welcome the power of the Christian sal- 
vation, and the healing virtue of the cross. By changes in 
life’s experience, if not by changes in religious creed, the 
deeper things of the spirit may yet be shown to us. And if 
there is a joy in accepting the more solemn and startling and 
mysterious symbols of His infinite, unsounded truth, there 
is joy, too, in cherishing that truth in its simplicity, and in 
dwelling, glad and confident, in the calm sunlight of His 
ever-present Word. 

A single word as to the book which has led to these re- 
marks. There is one aspect of what is called Orthodox 
opinion which we regard with sincere respect and sympathy, 
however foreign from our own modes of thouglt, — that, 
namely, which illustrates some forgotten or unfamiliar phase 
of religious truth. We can well understand the joy with 
which one might receive the fresh conviction of it, and the real 
value it may have as an element in his personal experience. 
What we cannot understand, or respect, or pardon, is the 
spiritual arrogance which some persons affect, along with their 
change of creed, —as if, of itself, it brought them into a safer 
position respecting the ultimate destiny of the soul; as if, in 
short, a man’s salvation should depend upon his creed, and of 
dissenters from it the damnation were sure. A ‘pious, a senti- 
mental, a speculative satisfaction we are glad that any man 
should find in the new opinions he has received ; but does he 
therefore imply a judgment on the character or the doom of 
those from whom he has learned to differ? As to this ques- 
tion, — the only one which seems to us of any serious impor- 
tance in the debate, — we observe no hint of answer in the vol- 
ume before us. We propose it to the writer, in all frankness and 
respect. We all know the motive and the radical assumption of 
the old-school “ Orthodoxy,”’ —namely, that the acceptance of it 
is, very literally, the only refuge from the doom of hell-fire ever- 
lastingly. Weare loath to believe that any man of liberal cul- 
ture, who has once professed a liberal faith, should have drifted 
into that frightful alternative. If that is the “light in dark- 
ness”? which this writer has found, after his many years of 
travail, we have nothing to offer it but hostility, defiance, and 
contempt. If, on the other hand, it is the mental satisfaction 
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or the spiritual joy which he has in what he regards as a pro- 
founder and larger apprehension of the unfathomable truth of 
God, then we have no controversy together, but are simply 
critics and helpers of one another, seeing different phases of 
one “ Liberal” faith, and accepting different shares in that 
grand task of exposition which requires all ages and all orders 
of thought for its full accomplishment. 





Art. VI.— THE TWO CARLYLES, OR CARLYLE PAST AND 
3 PRESENT. 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By 
THomas CartyLe. In Four Volumes. Vol. IV. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1864. ; 


WE have here a fourth volume, in five hundred pages, of Car- 
lyle’s Frederick the Great, by which the story is brought down 
to 1757, and to the end of the first campaign in the Seven Years’ 
War. At the rate at which the work has hitherto proceeded, 
it will take four more volumes to complete it. We should not 
much object te this prolixity, if the biography was written in 
the earlier manner of its author, as in those wonderful pictures 
of the French Revolution. But, alas! the present Thomas 
Carlyle is not that Carlyle. As we plod on, with determined 
effort, through these tangles, this swamp, where no path is to 
be seen, we say, Can this be really the work of that child of 
genius, whose words once shone with auroral light, who could 
look a subject out of confusion into order, whose every sen- 
tence we prized, whose lightest phrase had a precious worth ? 
Ah! how changed, to become the author of this “ History of 
Frederick the Great,’”’ a history into which he seems to have 
emptied his old note-books haphazard, and which can best be 
described in his own language concerning another History : — 
‘Tt has, in truth, nothing historical about it; but is a mere 
aggregate of Dissertations, Translations, Notices and Notes, 
bound together indeed by the circumstance that they are all 
about Frederick the Great, — also by the sequence of time, and 
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still more strongly by bookseller’s packthread; but by no 
other sufficient tie whatever. The authentic title should be, 
‘General Jail-Delivery of all Publications and Manuscripts, 
original or translated, composed or borrowed, on the subject 
of Frederick the Great, &c.’”’ Or is it too much to apply to this 
book about Frederick what its author says of another Biog- 
raphy ? — “ This biographical work is a monstrous quarry, or 
mound of shot-rubbish, in eight strata, hiding valuable matter, 
which he that seeks may find. Its author, having access to 
all manner of archives and secret records, and working therein 
long years with unwearied interest, has made himself piously 
at home in all corners of the matter. He brings to light 
things new and old, — now precious illustrative private docu- 
ments, now the poorest public heaps of mere pamphleteer and 
parliamentary matter,— and jumbles and tumbles the whole 
together with such reckless clumsiness, with such endless 
copiousness, as gives the reader many a pang. The very 
pains bestowed on it are often perverse, — the whole is be- 
come so hard, heavy, unworkable, except in the sweat of one’s 
brow.” Or, to go yet again to our author for a criticism on 
his own book; take what he has said elsewhere of the Koran: 
‘‘ A wearisome, confused jumble, crude, incondite; endless 
iterations, long-windedness, entanglement; most crude, incon- 
dite ; — insupportable-—’”’ Well, we will stop before quoting 
the next word. 

In Thomas Carlyle’s earlier days, when he followed a bet- 
ter inspiration than his present, — when his writings were 
steeped, not in cynicism, but in the pure human love of his fel- 
low-beings, — in the days when he did not worship Force, but 
Truth and Goodness,— in those days, it was the fashion of 
critics to pass the most sweeping censures on his writings as 
“‘ affected,” “ unintelligible,” extravagant.” But he worked 
his way on, in spite of that superficial criticism, — he won for 
himself an audience, he gained renown, he became authentic. 
Now, the same class of critics admire and praise whatever he 
writes. For the rule with most critics is that of the bully in 
school and college, — to tyrannize over the new boys, to abuse 
the strangers, but to treat with respect whoever has bravely 
fought his way into a recognized position. ‘“ Hit him! he has 
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no friemds!” is their maxim. Carlyle has fought his way 
into the position of a great literary chief, —so now he may be 
ever so stupid, ever so careless, ever so wilful, and he will be 
spoken of in high terms by all Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
When he deserved admiration, he was treated with cool con- 
tempt; now that he deserves the sharpest criticism, not only 
for his false moral position, but for his gross literary sins, 
the critics, we observe, all treat him with deference and re- 
spect. It may therefore be necessary, before proceeding to a 
discussion of Mr. Carlyle’s past and present position, to justify 
what we have said concerning this history by a few remarks. 

But let us say beforehand, that we can never write of 
Thomas Carlyle with bitterness. We have received too much 
good from him in past days. He is our ‘ Lost Leader,” but 
we have loved and honored him as few men were ever loved 
and honored. It is therefore with tenderness, and not any 
cold, indifferent criticism, that we find fault with him now. 
We shall always be grateful to the real Carlyle, the old Car- 
lyle of “Sartor Resartus,’”’ of the “French Revolution,” of 
the “ Life of Schiller,’ of “‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” and 
of that long and noble series of articles in the Edinburgh, 
Foreign Review, Westminster, and Frazer, each of which il- 
juminated some theme, and threw the glory of genius over 
whatever his mind touched or his pencil drew. 


Carlyle’s ‘“‘ Frederick the Great”? seems to us a badly writ- 
ten book. Let us confine ourselves to the present volume, 
containing the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters. 
Nothing in these chapters is brought out clearly. When we 
have finished the volume, the mind is filled with a confusion 
of vague images. We know that Mr. Carlyle is not bound 
to “ provide us with brains” as well as with a history, but 
neither was he so bound in other days. Yet no such confu- 
sion was left after reading the “‘ French Revolution.”” How 
brilliantly distinct was every leading event, every influential 
person, every pathetic or poetic episode, in that charmed nar- 
rative.”” Who can forget Carlyle’s account of the ‘“ Menads,”’ 
the King’s “Flight to Varennes,’ the Constitutions that 
‘‘ would not march,” the “September Massacres,”’ “ Charlotte 
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Corday,” — every chief tragic movement, every grotesque 
episode, moving forward, distinct and clear, to the final issue, 
‘“‘a whiff of grapeshot”? Is there anything like that in this 
confused ‘ Frederick ” ? 

Compare, for example, his chapters on Voltaire in the pres- 
ent volume with the article on Voltaire published in 1829. 

The sixteenth book is devoted to the ten years of peace 
which followed the second Silesian war. These were from 
1746 to 1756. The book contains fifteen chapters. Carlyle 
begins, in Chapter I., by lamenting that there is very little 
to be known or said about these ten years. ‘* Nothing visible 
in them of main significance but a crash of authors’ quarrels, 
and the crowning visit of Voltaire.”” Yet one would think 
that matter enough might be found in describing the immense 
activity of Friedrich, of which Macaulay says, ‘‘ His exertions 
were such as were hardly to be expected from a human body or 
ahuman mind.” During these years Frederick brought a sev- 
enth part of his people into the army, and organized and drilled 
it under his own personal inspection, till it became the finest 
in Europe. He compiled a code of laws, in which: he, among 
the first, abolished torture. He made constant journeys 
through his dominions, examining the condition of manu- 
factures, arts, commerce, and agriculture. He introduced 
the strictest economy into the expenditures of the state. He 
indulged himself, indeed, in various architectural extrava- 
gances at Berlin and Potsdam, —but otherwise saved every 
florin for his army. He wrote an epic poem on the “ Art 
of War,” and “ Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg.” 
But our author disdains to give us an account of these things. 
They are not picturesque, they can only be told in general 
terms, and Carlyle will tell us only what an eyewitness could 
see or a listener hear. Accordingly, instead of giving us an 
account of these great labors of his hero, he inserts (Chap- 
ter II.), “a peep at Voltaire and his divine Emilie”; “a 
visit to Frederick by Marshal Saxe”; (Chapter II.), a 
long account of Candidate Linsenbarth’s visit to the King ; 
‘‘ Sir Jonas Hanway stalks across the scene”; the law- 
suit of Voltaire about the Jew Hirsch; “‘a demon news- 


writer gives an idea of Friedrich”; the quarrel of Voltaire 
18 * 
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and Maupertuis; “ Friedrich is visible in Holland to the 
naked eye for some minutes.” 

This is very unsatisfactory. Reports of eyewitnesses are, 
no doubt, picturesque and valuable; but only so, on condition 
of being properly arranged, and tending, in their use, toward 
some positive result. Then the tone of banter, of irony, al- 
most of persiflage, is very discouraging. If the whole story 
of Friedrich is so unintelligible, uninteresting, or incommuni- 
cable, why take the trouble to write it? The poco-curante air 
with which he narrates, as though it were of no great con- 
sequence whether he told his story or not, contrasts wonder- 
fully with his early earnestness. Carlyle writes this history 
like a man thoroughly blasé. Impossible for him to take any 
interest in it himself, —how then does he expect to interest us ? 
Has he not himself told us, in his former writings, that the 
man who proposes to teach others anything must be good 
enough to believe it first himself? 

Here, then, is the problem we have to solve. How came this 
change from the Carlyle of the Past to the Carlyle of the 
Present, — from Carlyle the universal believer to Carlyle the 
universal sceptic, — from him to whom the world was full 
of wonder and beauty, to him who can see in it nothing but 
Force on the one side and Shams on the other? What 
changed that tender, loving, brave soul into this hard cynic ? 
And how was it, as Faith and Love faded out of him, that the 
life passed from his thought, the glory from his pen, — and the 
page, once alive with flashing ideas, turned into this confused 
heap of rubbish, in which silver spoons, old shoes, gold sov- 
ereigns, and copper pennies are pitched out promiscuously, for 
the patient reader to sift and pick over as he can? In reading 
the Carlyle of thirty years ago, we were like California miners, 
— come upon a rich placer, never before opened, where we 
could all become rich inaday. Now the reader of Carlyle is a 
chiffonier, raking in a heap of street-dust for whatever precious 
matters may turn up. 

To investigate this question is our purpose now, — and in 
doing so we will consider, in succession, these two Carlyles. 

I. It was about the year 1830 that readers of books in this 
vicinity became aware of a new power coming up in the literary 
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republic. Opinions concerning him varied widely. To some he 
seemed a Jack Cade, leader of rebels, foe to good taste and 
all sound opinions. Such was the view taken, among others, 
by Mr. Andrews Norton, who, in his “ Select Journal of 
Foreign Literature,’ expressed ‘no small dissatisfaction with 
Carlyle and his writings. Especially did his admiration for 
Goethe and for German literature seem to many preposterous 
and extravagant. It was said of them, that ‘the force of folly 
could no further go,’ — that they “ constituted a burlesque 
too extravagant to be amusing.” The tone of Carlyle was 
said to be of “ unbounded assumption,’ — his language to be 
‘‘ obscure and barbarous,’’ — his ideas composed of “ extray- 
agant paradoxes, familiar truths or familiar falsehoods,’ — 
‘“¢ wildest extravagance and merest silliness.” 

But to others, and especially to the younger sort, this new 
writer came opening up unknown worlds of beauty and 
wonder. A strange influence, unlike any other, attracted us 
to his writing. Before we knew his name, we knew him. We 
could tell an article by our new author as soon as we opened 
the pages of the Foreign Review, Edinburgh, or Westmin- 
ster, and read a few paragraphs. But it was not the style, 
though a singular freedom and originality marked the style, 
— not the tone of kindly humor, the good-natured irony, the 
happy illustrations brought from afar,—not the amount of 
literary knowledge, the familiarity with German, French, 
Italian, Spanish literature,—not any or all of these so be- 
witched us. We knew a young man who used to walk 
from a neighboring town to Boston, every week, in order to 
read over again two articles by Carlyle in two numbers of the 
Foreign Review lying on a table in the reading-room of the 
Atheneum. This was his food, in the strength of which he 
could go a week, till hunger drove him back to get another 
meal at the same table. We knew other young men and 
women who taught themselves German in order to read for 
themselves the authors made so luminous by this writer. 
Those were counted fortunate who possessed the works of 
our author, as yet unpublished in America, —his “ Life of 
Schiller,’ his ‘German Romance,” his Review Articles. 
What then was the charm, — whence the fascination ? 
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To explain this we ‘must describe a little the state of litera- 
ture and opinion in this vicinity at the time that Carlyle’s 
writings first made their appearance. 

Unitarianism and Orthodoxy had fought their battle, and 
were resting on their arms. Each had intrenched itself in 
certain positions, each had won to its side most of those who 
legitimately belonged to it. Controversy had done all it 
could, and had come to an end. Among the Unitarians, the 
so-called “ practical preaching ” was in vogue; that is, ethical 
and moral essays, pointing out the goodness of being good, 
and the excellence of what was called “ moral virtue.” One 
Unitarian minister of those days is said to have commenced a 
sermon thus: “‘ Without the virtue of piety, one can hardly 


‘ hope to be acceptable to God.” There was, no doubt, a body 


of original thinkers and writers,— better thinkers and writers, 
it may be, than we have now, — who were preparing the way 
for another advance. Channing had already unfolded his 
doctrine of man, of which the central idea was, that human 
nature was not to be moulded by religion, but to be devel- 
oped by it. Walker, Greenwood, Ware, and their brave asso- 
ciates, were conducting this journal with unsurpassed ability. 
But something more was needed. The general character of 
preaching was not of a vitalizing character. It was much 
like what Carlyle says of preaching in England at the same 
period, —“‘ The most enthusiastic Evangelicals do not preach 
a Gospel, but keep describing how it should and might be 
preached ; to awaken the sacred fire of faith is not their en- 
deavor ; but at most, to describe how faith shows and acts, 
and scientifically to distinguish true faith from false.” It is 
‘not the Love of God which is taught, but the love of the 
Love of God.” 

In truth, the Unitarian reform had not gone deep enough. 
It had been a question of opinions, rather than principles and 
ideas. The common basis of both parties was the material 
philosophy of Locke, not the spiritual philosophy of earlier 
and later thinkers. Christianity was to be proved by mir- 
acles; miracles were to be proved by the testimony of the 
Evangelists; the Evangelists were proved good witnesses to 
the miracles by their evident honesty, their excellent oppor- 
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tunity for information, and an inspiration, more or less, which 
was rather assumed than verified. Christianity being thus 
proved true, it was regarded as a special revelation, a kind of 
message sent from God by Jesus, in order to teach us with 
authority some important truths in regard to God, Duty, and 
Immortality. To give more importance to this message, it 
was argued that we could know scarcely anything about the 
existence or character of God, or the fact of immortality, with- 
out a miraculous revelation. This revelation is contained for 
us in the New Testament, and notably in the Four Gospels. 
Being written by inspired Evangelists, who were also eye- 
witnesses, they are trustworthy. To be sure that these we 
possess are the genuine original Gospels, we have a “ Catena,” 
or chain of testimony, reaching back to the earliest centuries, 
collected and arranged for us by Doctor Lardner and Arch- 
deacon Paley. 

This was the basis of Christianity, according to both parties, 
Orthodox and Unitarian,—a theory held as firmly by An- 
drews Norton as by Dr. Dwight or Moses Stuart, — taught 
in the Divinity School at Cambridge, as well as that at An- 
dover. Some room was granted in this argument to the 
‘‘ Internal Evidences,” but these were admitted only to rein- 
force the other. 

According to this theory, God was outside of the world, at 
a distance from his children, and obliged to communicate with 
them in this indirect way, by breaking through the walls of 
natural law with an occasional miracle. There was no door 
by which he could enter into the sheepfold to his sheep. 
Miracles were represented, even by Dr. Channing, as abnor- 
mal, as “violations of the laws of nature’; something, 
therefore, unnatural and monstrous, and not to be believed 
except on the best evidence. God could not be supposed to 
break through the walls of this house of nature, except in 
order to speak to his children on some great occasions. That 
he had done it, in the case of Christianity, could be proved 
by the eleven volumes of Dr. Lardner, which showed the 
Four Gospels to have been written by the companions of 
Christ, and not otherwise. 

The whole of this singularly artificial theory rested, it will 
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be observed, on a sensuous system of mental philosophy. 
“¢ All knowledge comes through the senses,’ was its founda- 
tion. Revelation, like every other form of knowledge, must 
come through the senses. A miracle, which appeals to the 
sight, touch, hearing, is the only possible proof of a Divine act. 
For, in the last analysis, all our theology rests on our phi- 
losophy. Theology, being belief, must proceed according to 
those laws of belief, whatever they are, which we accept and 
hold. The man who thinks that all knowledge comes through 
the senses must receive his theological knowledge also that 
way, and no other. This was the general opinion thirty or 
forty years ago; hence this theory of Christianity, which sup- 
poses that God is obliged to break his own laws in order to 
communicate it. 

But the result of this belief was evil in the last degree. It 
made our religion formal, our worship a mere ceremony, — it 
made real communication with God impossible,— it turned 
prayer into a self-magnetizing operation, — it left us virtually 
‘¢ without God and hope in the world.”” Thanks to Him who 
never leaves himself without a witness in the human heart, 
this bad theory was everywhere nullified in practice by the 
irrepressible instincts which it denied, by the spiritual intu- 
itions which it ridiculed. Even Professor Norton, the chief 
champion of this theory, had a heart steeped in the sweetest 
piety. Denying, intellectually, all intuitions of God, Duty, 
and Immortality, his beautiful and tender hymns show the 
highest spiritual insight. Still it cannot be denied that this 
theory always tended to dry up the fountains of religious faith 
in the human heart, and to leave us in a merely mechanical 
and unspiritualized world. 

Now the first voice which came to break this evil enchant- 
ment which held us all was, to many, the voice of Thomas 
Carlyle. It needed for this end, it always needs, a man who 
could come face to face with Truth. Every great idol- 
breaker, every man who has delivered the world from the 
yoke of Forms, has been one who was able to see the sub- 
stance of things, who was gifted with the insight of realities. 
Forms of worship, forms of belief, at first the channels of 
life, through which the Living Spirit flowed into human 
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hearts, at last became petrified, incrusted, choked. A few 
drops of the vital current still ooze slowly through them, and 
our parched lips, sucking these few drops, cling all the more 
closely to the form as it becomes less and less a vehicle of 
life. The poorest word, old and trite, is precious when there 
is no open vision. We do well continually to resort to the 
half-dead form, “ till the day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
our hearts.” : 

But at last there comes a man capable of dispensing with 
the form,— some man endowed with a high degree of intui- 
tive faculty; — a born seer, a prophet, seeing the great realities 
of the universe with open vision. The work of such a man 
is to break up the old formulas and introduce new light and 
life. This work was done for the Orthodox thirty years ago 
by the writings of Coleridge; for the Unitarians in this vicin- 
ity, by the writings of Thomas Carlyle. 

This was the secret of the enthusiasm felt for Carlyle, in 
those days, by so many of the younger men and women. He 
taught us to look at realities instead of names, at substance 
instead of surface, — to see God in the world, in nature, in life, 
in providence, in man,—to see divine truth and beauty and 
wonder everywhere around. He taught that the only organ 
necessary by which to see the divine in all things was sincer- 
ity, or inward truth. And so he enabled us to escape from 
the form into the spirit, he helped us to rise to that plane of 
freedom from which we could see the divine in the human, 
the infinite in the finite, God in man, heaven on earth, immor- 
tality commencing here, eternity pervading time. This made 
to us a new heaven and a new earth, a new religion and a new 
life. We had become capable again of religion. Faith was 
once more possible, and a faith which should not be bought by 
the renunciation of mature reason or the beauty and glory 
of the present hour. 

But all this was taught us by our new prophet, not by the 
intellect merely, but by the spirit in which he spoke. He did 
not seem to be giving us a new creed, so much as inspiring us 
with a new life. That which came from his experience went 
into ours. Therefore it might have been difficult, in those 
days, for any of his disciples to state what it was that they had 
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learned from him. They had not learned his doctrine, — they 
had absorbed it. It was like eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of a teacher. Hence, very naturally, came the numer- 
ous imitations of Carlyle, which so disgusted the members of 
the old school. Hence the absurd Carlylish writing, the feeble 
imitations by honest, but weak disciples of the great master. 
It was a pity, but not unnatural, and it soon passed by. 

' As Carlyle thus did his work, not so much by direct teach- 
ing as by an influence hidden in all that he said, it did not 
much matter on what subject he wrote, — the influence was 
there still. But his articles on Goethe were the most attrac- 
tive, because he asserted that in this patriarch of German 
literature he had found one who saw in all things their real 
essence, one whose majestic and trained intelligence could in- 
terpret to us in all parts of nature and life the inmost quality, 
the terza essenza, as the Italian Platonists called it, which made 
each itself. Goethe was announced as the prophet of Realism. 
He, it should seem, had perfectly escaped from words into 
things. He saw the world, not through dogmas, traditions, 
formulas, but as it was in itself. To him 

“the world’s unwithered countenance 
Was fresh as on creation’s day.” 

Consider the immense charm of such hopes as these! No 
wonder that the critics complained that the disciples of Carlyle 
were “insensible to ridicule.” What did they care for the 
laughter, which seemed to them, in their enthusiasm, like “ the 
crackling of thorns under the pot.” Ridicule, in fact, never 
touches the sincere enthusiast. It is avery good and useful 
weapon against affectation, but it falls, shivered to pieces, 
from the magic breastplate of truth. No sincere person, at 
work in a cause which he knows to be important, ever minds 
being laughed at. 

But besides his admirable discussions of Goethe, Carlyle’s 
‘“‘ Life of Schiller”? opened the portals of German literature, 
and made an epoch in biography and criticism. It was a new 
thing to read a biography written with such enthusiasm, — to 
find a critic who could really write with reverence and tender 
love of the poet whom he criticised. Instead of taking his 
seat on the judicial bench, and calling his author up before 
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him to be judged as a culprit, Carlyle walks with Schiller 
through the circles of his poems and plays, as Dante goes with 
Virgil through the Inferno and Paradiso. He accepts the 
great poet as his teacher and master,” a thing unknown before 
in all criticism. It was supposed that a biographer would 
become a mere Boswell if he looked up to his hero, instead of 
looking down on him. It was not understood that it was that 
“angel of the world,” Reverence, which had exalted even a 
poor, mean, vain fool, like Boswell, and enabled him to write 
one of the best books ever written. It was not his reverence 
for Johnson which made Boswell a fool,—his reverence for 
Johnson made him a fool capable of writing one of the best 
books of modern times. 

This capacity of reverence in Carlyle —this power of per- 
ceiving a divine, infinite quality in human souls — tinges all his 
biographical writing with a deep religious tone. He wrote of 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Burns, Novalis, even Voltaire, with 
reverence. He could see their defects easily enough, he could 
playfully expose their little weaknesses; but beneath all was — 
the sacred undertone of reverence for the divine element in 
each, — for that which God had made and meant them to be, 
and which they had realized more or less imperfectly in the 
struggle of life. The difference between the reverence of a 
Carlyle and that of a Boswell is, that one is blind and the other 
intelligent. The one worships his hero down to his shoes and 
stockings, the other distinguishes the divine idea from its 
weak embodiment. 

Two articles from this happy period —that on the “ Signs of 
the Times,” and that called “‘ Characteristics’’— indicate some 
of his leading ideas concerning right thinking and right living. 
In the first, he declares the present to be an age of mechan- 
ism, — not heroic, devout, or philosophic. All things are done 
by machinery. ‘‘ Men have no faith in individual endeavor or 
natural force,” says he. Metaphysics has become material. 
Government is a machine. All this he thinks evil. The liv- 





* “Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e ’] mio autore, 
O degli altri poeti onore e lume.” 
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ing force is in the individual soul,—not mechanic, but dy- 
namic. Religion is a calculation of expediency, not an impulse 
of worship; no thousand-voiced psalm from the heart of man 
to his invisible Father, the Fountain of all goodness, beauty, 
and truth, but a contrivance by which a small quantum of 
earthly enjoyment may be exchanged for a much larger quan- 
tum of celestial enjoyment.” ‘Virtue is pleasure, is profit.” 
“In all senses we worship and follow after power, which may 
be called a physical pursuit.” (Ah, Carlyle of the Present ! 
does not that wand of thine old true self touch thee?) ‘No 
man now loves truth, as truth must be loved, with an infinite 
love ; but only with a finite love, and, as it were, par amours.”’ 

In the other article, ‘“ Characteristics,’ printed two years 
later, in 1831, he-unfolds the doctrine of ‘‘ Unconsciousness ”’ 
as the sign of health in soul as well as body. He finds society 
sick everywhere ; he finds its religion, literature, science, all 
diseased, yet he ends the article, as the other was ended, in 
hope of a change to something better. 

These two articles may be considered as an introduction to 
his next great work, “ Sartor Resartus,” or the ‘ Clothes- 
Philosophy.” Here, in a vein of irony and genial humor, he 
unfolds his doctrine of substance and form. The object of all 
thought and all experience is to see through the clothes to the 
living being beneath them. Acccording to his book, all human 
institutions are the clothing of society ; language is the gar- 
ment of thought, the heavens and earth the time-vesture 
of the Eternal. So, too, are religious creeds and ceremonies 
the clothing of religion; so are all symbols the vesture of 
some idea; so are the crown and sceptre the vesture of govern- 
ment. This book is the autobiography of a seeker for truth. 
In it he is led from the shows of things to their innermost sub- 
stance, and, as in all his other writings, he teaches here also 
that sincerity, truthfulness, is the organ by which we are led 
to the solid rock of reality, which underlies all shows and 
shams. 

II. We now come to treat of Carlyle in his present aspect, 
—a much less agreeable task. We leave Carlyle the generous 
and gentle, for Carlyle the hard cynic. We leave him, the 
friend of man, lover of his race, for another Carlyle, advocate 
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of negro slavery, worshipper of mere force, sneering at phi- 
lanthropy, and admiring only tyrants, despots, and slaveholders. 
The change, and the steps which led to it, chronologically and 
logically, it is our business to scrutinize, — not a grateful oc- 
cupation indeed, but possibly instructive and useful. 

Thomas Carlyle, after spending his previous life in Scotland, 
and from 1827 to 1834 in his solitude at Craigenputtoch, re- 
moved to London in the latter year, when thirty-eight years 
old. Since then he has permanently resided in London, in a 
house situated on one of the quiet streets running at right 
angles with the Thames. He came to London almost an un- 
known man; he has there become a great name and power in 
literature. He has had for friends such men as John Stuart 
Mill, Sterling, Maurice, Leigh Hunt, Browning, Thackeray, 
and Emerson. His “ French Revolution” was published in 
1837 ; “ Sartor Resartus ” (published in Frazer in 1833, and 
in Boston in a volume in 1836) was put forth collectively in 
1838 ; and in the same year his “ Miscellanies ” (also collected 
and issued in Boston in 1838) were published in London, in 
four volumes. ‘“ Chartism”’ was issued in 1839. He gave 
four courses of Lectures in Willis’s rooms “to a select but 
crowded audience,” in 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840. Only the 
last of these —‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ” — was published. 
‘‘ Past and Present’ followed in 1843, “ Oliver Cromwell” in 
1845. In 1850 he issued “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” and sub- 
sequently his “ Life of Sterling” (1851), and the four volumes, 
now issued, of “ Frederick the Great.” 

The first evidence of his altered tendency is perhaps to be 
traced in the “ French Revolution.” It is a noble and glori- 
ous book; but, as one of his friendly critics has said, ‘its 
philosophy is contemptuous and mocking, and it depicts the 
varied and gigantic characters which stalk across the scene, 
not so much as responsible and living mortals, as the mere 
mechanical implements of some tremendous and irresistible 
destiny.” In ‘Heroes and Hero-Worship” the habit has 
grown of revering mere will, rather than calm intellectual and 
moral power. The same thing is shown in “ Past and Pres- 
ent,” in * Cromwell,” and in “ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” which 
the critic quoted above says is “ only remarkable as a violent 
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imitation of himself, and not of his better self.’ For the 
works of this later period, indeed, the best motto would be 
that verse from Daniel: “ He shall exalt himself, and magnify 
himself, and ‘speak marvellous things; neither shall he re- 
gard the God of his fathers, but in his stead shall he honor 
the Gop or Forces, a god whom his fathers knew not.” 

Probably this apostasy from his better faith had begun, be- 
fore this, to show itself in conversation. At least Margaret 
Fuller, in a letter dated 1846, finds herself in his presence 
admiring his brilliancy, but * disclaiming and rejecting almost 
everything he said.” ‘ For a couple of hours,” says she, “he 
was talking about poetry, and the whole harangue was one 
eloquent proclamation of the defects in his own mind.” “ All 
Carlyle’s talk, another evening,”’ says she, “‘ was a defence of 
mere force, — success the test of right; if people would not 
behave well, put collars round their necks; find a hero, and 
let them be his slaves.” ‘‘ Mazzini was there, and, after some 
vain attempts to remonstrate, became very sad. Mrs. Carlyle 
said to me, ‘These are but opinions to Carlyle; but to Maz- 
zini, who has given his all, and helped bring his friends to the 
scaffold, in pursuit of such subjects, it is a matter of life and 
death.’ ” 

As this mood of Mr. Carlyle comes out so strongly in the 
‘“‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” it is perhaps best to dwell on them 
at greater leisure. 

The first is ‘“‘The Present Time.” In this he describes 
Democracy as inevitable, but as utterly evil; calls for a gov- 
ernment ; finds most European governments, that of England 
included, to be shams and falsities, — no-government, or drift- 
ing, to be a yet greater evil. The object, he states, is to find 
the noblest and best men to govern. Democracy fails to do 
this; for universal balloting is not adequate to the task. 
Democracy answered in the old republics, when the mass 
were slaves, but will not answer now. The United States are 
no proof of its success, for (1st) anarchy is avoided merely 
by the quantity of cheap land, and (2d) the United States 
have produced no spiritual results, but only material. De- 
mocracy in America is no-government, and “its only feat is 
to have produced eighteen millions of the greatest bores ever 
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seen in the world.’”’ Mr. Carlyle’s plan, therefore, is to find, 
somehow, the best man for a ruler, to make him a despot, to 
make the mass of the English and Irish slaves, to beat them 
if they will not work, to shoot them if they still refuse. The 
only method of finding this best man, which he suggests, is to 
call for him. Accordingly, Mr. Thomas Carlyle calls, saying, 
‘“‘ Best man, come forward, and govern.” 

The sum, therefore, of his recipe for the diseases of the times 
is SLAVERY. 

The second pamphlet is called ‘Model Prisons,” and the 
main object of this is to ridicule all attempts at helping men by 
philanthropy or humanity. The talk of “ Fraternity ”’ is non- 
sense, and must be drummed out of the world. Beginning 
with model prisons, he finds them much too good for the 
“scoundrels”? who are shut up there. He would have them 
whipped and hung (seventy thousand in a year, we suppose, as 
in bluff King Harry’s time, with no great benefit therefrom). 
‘* Revenge,” he says, ‘is a right feeling against bad men, — 
only the excess of it wrong.”” The proper thing to say to a bad 
man is, “‘ Caitiff, I hate thee.” ‘ A collar round the neck, and 
a cart-whip over the back,” is what he thinks woftld be more 
just to criminals than a model prison. The whole effort of hu- 
manity should be to help the industrious and virtuous poor, the 
criminals should be swept out of the way, whipt, enslaved, or 
hung. As for human brotherhood, he does not admit brother- 
hood with “ scoundrels.” Particularly disgusting to him is 
it to hear this philanthropy to bad men called Christianity. 
Christianity, he thinks, does not tell us to love the bad, but to 
hate them as God hates them. According, probably, to his 
private expurgated version of the Gospel, “ that ye may be 
the children of your Father in heaven, whose sun only rises 
on the good, and whose rain falls only on the just.” 

‘Downing Street” and “ New Downing Street” are fiery 
tirades against the governing classes in England. Mr. Carlyle 
says (according to his inevitable refrain), that England does 
not want a reformed Parliament, a body of talkers, but a re- 
formed Downing Street, a body of workers. He describes the 
utter imbecility of the English government, and calls loudly 


for some able man to take its place. Two passages are worth 
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quoting ; the first as to England’s aspect in her foreign rela- 
tions, which is quite as true for 1864 as for 1854. 


“ How it stands with the Foreign Office, again, one still less knows. 
Seizures of Sapienza, and the like sudden appearances of Britain in 
the character of Hercules-Harlequin, waving, with big bully-voice, her 
sword of sharpness over field-mice, and in the air making horrid circles 
(horrid Catherine-wheels and death-disks of metallic terror from said 
huge sword) to see how they will like it. Hercules-Harlequin, the 
Attorney Triumphant, the World’s Busybody !” 


Or see the following description of the sort of rulers who 
prevail in England, no less than in America : — 


“If our government is to be a No-Government, what is the matter 
who administers it? Fling an orange-skin into St. James Street, let 
the man it hits be your man. He, if you bend him a little to it, and 
tie the due official bladders to his ankles, will do as well as another 
this sublime problem of balancing himself upon the vortexes, with the 
long loaded pole in his hand, and will, with straddling, painful gestures, 
float hither and thither, walking the waters in that singular manner for 


a little while, till he also capsize, and be left floating feet uppermost, 
— after which you choose another.” 


Concerning which we may say, that if this is the result of 
monarchy and aristocracy in England, we can stick a little 
longer to our democracy in America. Mr. Carlyle says that 
the object of all these methods is to find the ablest man for a 
ruler. He thinks our republican method very insufficient and 
absurd,— much preferring the English system,—and then tells 
us that this is the out-come of that; that you might as well 
select your ruler by throwing an orange-skin into the street 
as by the method taken in England. 

Despotism, tempered by assassination, seems to be Carlyle’s 
notion of a good government. 

The pamphlet ‘ Stump-Orator” is simply a bitter denuncia- 
tion of all talking, speech-making, and writing as the curse 
of the time, and ends with the proposition to cut out the 
tongues of one whole generation, as an act of mercy to them 
and a blessing to the human race. 

Thus this collection of ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets” consists 
of the bitterest cynicism. Carlyle sits in it, as in a tub, 
snarling at freedom, yelping at philanthropy, growling at the 
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English government, snapping at all men who speak or write, 
and ending with one long howl over the universal falsity and 
hollowness of mankind in general. 

After which he proceeds to his final apotheosis of despotism 
pure and simple, in this “ Life of Frederick the Great.” Of 
this it is not necessary to say more than that Frederick, being 
a perfect despot, but a very able one, having plunged Europe 
into war in order to steal Silesia, is everywhere admired, 
justified, or excused by Carlyle, who reserves his rebukes and 
contempt for those who find fault with all this. 

That, with these opinions, Carlyle should have taken sides 
with the slaveholders’ conspiracy against the Union is not 
surprising. His sympathies were with them; first, as slave- 
holders, secondly, as aristocrats. He hates us because we are 
democrats, and he loves them because they are despots and 
tyrants. Long before the outbreak of the rebellion, he had 
ridiculed emancipation, and denounced as folly and evil the 
noblest deed of England, —the emancipation of her West India 
slaves. In scornful, bitter satire, he denounced England for 
keeping the fast which God had chosen, in undoing the heavy 
burdens, letting the oppressed go free, and breaking every 
yoke. He ridiculed the black man, and described the poor 
patient African as ‘‘ Quashee, steeped to the eyes in pumpkin.” 
In the hateful service of oppression he had already done his 
best to uphold slavery and discourage freedom. And while 
he fully believed in enslaving the laboring population, black 
or white, and driving it to work by the cart-whip, he as fully 
abhorred. republicanism everywhere, and most of all in the 
United States. He had exhausted the resources of language 
in vilifying American institutions. It was a matter of course, 
therefore, that at the outbreak of this civil war all his sympa- 
thies should be with those who whip women and sell babies. 
And yet it did seem a little strange that, in his attempt to 
settle the question in a dozen lines, he should have been un- 
able to tell the truth. He published, it will be remembered, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, in May, 1868, what he called “ The 
American Iliad in a Nutshell.” That he should admire the 
women-whipping chivalry was natural, that he should desire 
the destruction of the Union was to be expected; but that a 
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‘man who had spent his life in glorifying truth should conde- 


scend to falsify the facts in order to make out his case was 
rather pitiable. Yet this is what he said: — 


“ Ilias (Americana) in Nuce. 

“ Peter of the North (to Paul of the South). ‘ Paul, you unaccount- 
able scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for life, not by the month 
or year,asI do! You are going straight to hell, you —!’ 

“ Paul. ‘Good words, Peter! The risk is my own; I am willing 
to take the risk. Hire you your servants by the month or the day, and 
get straight to heaven; leave me to my own method.’ 

“ Peter. ‘No, I won't. I will beat your brains out first!’ (And is 
trying dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage it.) 

“ May, 1863.” sini 

This statement contains these falsehoods. 

Fausesoop First. Slavery is only hiring a man for life. 

To hire a man for a day, a month, or for life, is to 
agree with him that he shall render you a certain definite 
service, and receive for it a certain compensation. Now the 
slaveholder makes no agreement with the slave, enters into no 
compact with him, and gives him what food, clothing, shelter, 
he sees fit to give, — no more and no less. 

Again, the man who is hired gives his labor, but does not 
give himself. He cannot be bought’or sold. If injured, he 
can break the contract by appealing to the laws. His wife 
cannot be taken from him, his children belong to him, not to 
his master. If he refuses to work, his master can compel him 
by appeal to the law, but he cannot whip him to death or burn 
him alive. 

Such being the distinctions between hiring a man for life, 
and enslaving him, to call them the same thing, as it cannot 
be stupidity or ignorance, is simply a wilful falsehood on the 
part of our model truth-teller. 

FALSEHOOD SECOND. That the North attacked the South to 
make it leave off slaveholding.. 

The question between the North and South was, whether 
slavery should be excluded or not from the territories belong- 
ing to the whole Union. Nobody proposed to abolish slavery 
in the States. As to that, we all agreed that the risk of Paul 
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was his own. The North elected a President who was pledged 
against allowing slavery to go into the territories. There- 
upon the South rebelled, attacked Fort Sumter, took by force 
the United States forts, arsenals, ammunition, and began the 
war. 

This Carlyle calls Peter of the North trying to beat out 


Paul’s brains, to make him leave off “ hiring his servants for 
life.” 


How is it that this great change should have taken place ? 
Men change,— but not often in this way. The ardent re- 
former often hardens into the stiff conservative. The radical 
in religion is very likely to join the Catholic Church. If a 
Catholic changes his religion, he goes over to atheism. To 
swing from one extreme to another, is a common experience. 
But it is a new thing to see calmness in youth, violence in 
age, — to find the young man wise and all-sided, the old man 
bigoted and narrow. But such has been the course with Car- 
lyle. 

We think the explanation to be this. 

Thomas Carlyle from the beginning has not shown the least 
appreciation of the essential thing in Christianity. Brought 
up in Scotland, inheriting from Calvinism a sense of truth, a 
love of justice, and a reverence for the Jewish Bible, he has 
never passed out of Judaism into Christianity. To him, 
Oliver Cromwell is the best type of true religion. Inflexible 
justice is the best attribute of God or man. He is a worship- 
per of Jehovah, not of the God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He sees in God truth and justice; he does not see 
in him love. He is himself a prophet after the type of Elijah 
and John the Baptist. He is the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; and we may say of him, therefore, as was said of his 
prototype, “ He was a burning and a shining light, and ye 
were willing, for a season, to rejoice in his light,’’ — but not 
always, — not now. 

Carlyle does not, indeed, claim to be a Jew, or to reject 
Christ. On the contrary, he speaks of him with very sincere 
respect. He seems, however, to know nothing of him but 
what he has read in Goethe about the “ worship of sorrow.” 
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The Gospel appears to him to be, essentially, a worship of sor- 
row. That Christ “ came to save sinners,” — of that Carlyle 
has not the faintest idea. To him the notion of “ saving sin- 
ners”’ is only “ rose-water philanthropy.” He does not wish 
them saved, he wishes them damned, — swept into hell as 
soon as convenient. 

But now, as everything which is real has two sides, — that 
of truth and that of love, — it always happens that he who only 
sees one at last ceases even to see that. All goodness, to Car- 
lyle, is truth, —in man being sincerity, or love of reality, sight 
of the actual facts, —in God being justice, divine adherence to 
law, infinite guidance of the world and of every human soul 
according to a strict and inevitable rule of righteousness. At 
first this seems to be a providence, — and Carlyle has every- 
where, in the earlier epoch, shown full confidence in Provi- 
dence. But believe only in justice and truth, — omit the 
doctrine of forgiveness, redemption, salvation, — and faith in 
Providence becomes sooner or later a dark despairing fatalism. 
The dark problem of evil remains insoluble without the doc- 
trine of redemption. 

So it was that Carlyle, seeing at first the chief duty of man 
to be the worship of reality, the love of truth, — next made 
that virtue to consist in sincerity, or being in earnest. Truth 
was being true to one’s self. In this lay the essence of heroism. 
So that Burns, being sincere and earnest, was a hero, — Odin 
was a hero,— Mohammed was a hero, — Cromwell was a hero, 
— Mirabeau and Danton were heroes, — and Frederick the 
Great was a hero. That which was first the love of truth, and 
caused him to reverence the calm intellectual force of Schiller 
and Goethe, soon became earnestness and sincerity, and then 
became power. For the proof of earnestness is power. So 
from power, by eliminating all love, all tenderness, as being 
only rose-water philanthropy, he at last became a worshipper 
of mere will, of force in its grossest form. So he illustrates 
those lines of Shakespeare in which this process is so well 
described. In “ Troilus and Cressida” Ulysses is insisting on 
the importance of keeping everything in its place, and giving 
to the best things and persons their due priority. Otherwise, 
says he, mere force will govern all things. 
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“ Strength would be lord of imbecility,” — 


as Carlyle indeed openly declares that it ought to be, — 
“ And the rude son should strike his father dead,” 


which Carlyle does not quite approve of in the case of Dr. 


Francia. But why not, if you maintain that strength is the 
measure of justice ? 


“ Force should be right ; or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice, too. 
_Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make. perforce an universal prey, 
And, last, eat up himself.” 


Just so, in the progress of Carlyle’s literary career, first, 
force became right, — then, everything included itself in 
power, — next, power was lost in will, and will in mere ca- 
price or appetite. From his admiration for Goethe, as the 
type of intellectual power, he passed to the praise of Crom- 
well as the exponent of will, and then to that of Frederick, 
whose appetite for plunder and territory was seconded by an 
iron will and the highest power of intellect; but whose am- 
bition devoured himself, his country, and its prosperity, in the 
mad pursuit of victory and conquest. 

The explanation, therefore, of our author’s lapse, is simply 
this, that he worshipped truth divorced from love, and so 
ceased to worship truth, and fell into the idolatry of mere 
will. Truth without love is not truth, but hard, wilful opinion, 
just as love without truth is not love, but weak good-nature 
and soft concession. 

Carlyle has no idea of that sublime feature of Christianity, 
which shows to us God caring more for the one sinner who 
repents than the ninety and nine just persons which need no 
repentance. To him one just person deserves more care than 
ninety-nine sinners. Yet it is strange that he did not learn 
from his master, Goethe, this essential trait of the Gospel. 
For Goethe in a work translated by Carlyle himself, distin- 
guishes between the three religions thus. The ethnic or 
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Gentile religions, he says, reverence what is above us,— the 
religion of the philosopher reverences what is on our own 
level, — but Christianity reverences what is beneath us. ‘ This 
is the last step,” says Goethe, ‘“‘ which mankind were destined 
to attain, —to recognize humility and poverty, mockery and 
despite, disgrace and wretchedness, as divine, — nay, even on 
sin and crime to look not as hinderances, but to honor and love 
them as furtherances of what is holy.” 

On sin and crime, as we have seen, Carlyle looks with no 
such tenderness. He would bring back the methods of King 
Harry, and hang seventy thousand criminals every year, if we 
may trust his own declarations. But if he does not care for 
the words of Christ, teaching us that we must forgive if we 
hope to be forgiven, if he does not care for the words of his 
master, Goethe, he might at least remember his own exposition 
of this doctrine in an early work, where he shows that the 
poor left to perish by disease infect a whole community, and 
declares that the safety of all is involved in the safety of the 
humblest. 

In 1840, when he wrote ‘ Chartism,”’ Carlyle seems to have 
known better than he did in 1855, when he wrote these Latter- 
Day Pamphlets. Then he said : — 


“To believe practically that the poor and luckless are here only as a 
nuisance to be abraded and abated, and in some permissible manner 
made away, and swept out of sight, is not an amiable faith.” 


Of Ireland, too, he said : — 


“We English pay, even now, the bitter smart of long centuries of in- 
justice to Ireland.” “It is the feeling of enjustice that is insupportable 
to all men. The brutalest black African feels it, and cannot bear that 
he should be used unjustly. No man can bear it, or ought to bear it.” 


This seems like the ‘ rose-water philanthropy” which he 
subsequently so much disliked. In this book also he speaks 
of a “seven years’ Silesian robber-war,”— we trust not in- 
tending to call his beloved Frederick a robber! And again he 
proposes, as one of the best things to be done in England, to have 
all the people taught by government to read and write, — the 
same thing which this American democracy, in which he could 
see not one good thing, has been so long doing. That was the 
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plan by which England was to be saved, —a plan first sug- 
gested in England in 1840,— adopted and acted on in Amer- 
ica for two hundred years. 

But just as love separated from truth becomes hatred, so truth 
by itself— truth not tempered and fulfilled by love —runs 
sooner or later into falsehood. Truth, after a while, becomes 
dogmatism, overbearing assertion, wilful refusal to see and 
hear other than one’s own belief; that is to say, it becomes 
falsehood. Such has been the case with our author. On all 
the subjects to which he has committed himself he closes his 
eyes, and refuses to see the other side. Like his own symbol, 
the mighty Bull, he makes his charge with his eyes shut. 

Determined, for example, to rehabilitate such men as Mi- 
rabeau, Cromwell, Frederick, and Frederick’s father, he does 
thorough work, and defends or excuses all their enormities, 
palliating whenever he cannot justify. 

What can we call this which he says (Frederick the Great, 
Vol. Il. p. 223) concerning the execution of Lieutenant 
Katte, by order of old King Friedrich Wilhelm ? Tired of 
the tyranny of his father, tired of being kicked and caned, the 
young prince tried to escape. He was caught and held asa 
deserter from the army, and his father tried to run him 
through the body. Lieutenant Katte, who had aided him in 
getting away, having been kicked and caned, was sent to a 
court-martial to be tried. The court-martial found him not 
guilty of deserting, but intending to desert, and sentenced him 
to two years’ imprisonment. Whereupon the king went into 
a rage, and declared that Katte had committed high treason, 
and ordered him to be executed. Whereupon Carlyle thus 
writes : — 

“¢ Never was such a transaction before or since in modern history,’ 
cries the angry reader; ‘cruel, like the grinding of human hearts 


under millstones; like —’ Or, indeed, like the doings of the gods, 
which are cruel, but not that alone.” 


In other words, Carlyle cannot make up his mind frankly to 
condemn this atrocious murder, and call it by its right name. 
He must needs try to sophisticate us by talking about “ the 
doings of the gods.” Because Divine Providence takes men 
out of the world in various ways, it is therefore allowable to a 
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king, provided he be a hero grim enough and “ earnest” 
enough, to kick men, cane them, and run them through the 
body when he pleases ; and after having sent a man to be tried 
by court-martial, if the court acquits him, to order him to be 
executed by his own despotic will. A truth-telling Carlyle 
ought to have said, ‘‘ I admit this is murder; but I like the old 
fellow, and so I will call it right.’ A Carlyle grown sophis- 
tical mumbles something about its being like “ the doings of 
the gods,” and leaves off with that small attempt at humbug. 
Be brave, my men, and defend my Lord Jeffreys next for bully- 
ing juries into hanging prisoners. Was not Jeffreys “ grim” 
too? In fact, are not most murderers “ grim” ? 

We have had occasion formerly, in this journal, to examine 
the writings of another very positive and clear-headed think- 
er,— Mr. Henry James. Mr. James is, in his philosophy, the 
very antithesis of Carlyle. With equal fervor of thought, with 
a like vehemence of style, with a somewhat similar contempt 
for his opponents, Mr. James takes exactly the opposite view of 
religion and duty. As Carlyle preaches the law, and the law 
alone, maintaining justice as the sole Divine attribute, so Mr. 
James preaches the Gospel only, denying totally that to the 
Divine Mind any distinction exists between saint and sinner, 
unless that the sinner is somewhat more of a favorite than the 
saint. He maintains the Irishman’s doctrine, that “one man 
is as good as another, and better too.” We did not, do not, 
agree with Mr. James in his antinomianism ;— as between 
him and Carlyle, we think his doctrine far the truer and 
nobler. He stands on a higher plane, and sees much the far- 
ther. A course of reading in Mr. James’s books might, we 
think, help our English cynic not a little. 

God is the perfect harmony of justice and love. His justice 
is warmed through and through with love, his love is sancti- 
fied and made strong by justice. And so, in Christ, perfect 
justice was fulfilled in perfect love. But in him first was fully 
revealed, in this world, this Divine fatherly tenderness to the 
lost, to the sinner, to those lowest down and farthest away. 
In him was taught that our own redemption from evil does not 
lie in despising and hating men worse than ourselves, but in 
saving them. The hard Pharisaic justice of Carlyle may call 
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this “‘ rose-water philanthropy,”’ but till he accepts it from his 
heart, and repents of his contempt for his fallen fellow-men, 
till he learns to love “scoundrels,” there is no hope for him. 
He lived once in the heaven of reverence, faith, and love; he 
has gone from it into the hell of Pharisaic scorn and con- 
tempt. Till he comes back out of that, there is no hope for 
him. 

But such a noble nature cannot be thus forever lost. He 
will one day, let us trust, worship the Divine love which he 
now abhors. Cromwell asked, on his death-bed, ‘if those 
once in a state of grace could fall,” and being assured not, 
said, ‘I am safe then, for I am sure I was once in a state of 
grace.” There is a truth in this doctrine of the perseverance 
of saints. Some truths once fully seen, even though after- 
ward rejected by the mind and will, stick like a barbed arrow 
in the conscience, tormenting the soul till they are again ac- 
cepted and obeyed. Such a truth Carlyle once saw, in the 
great doctrine of reverence for the fallen and the sinful. He 
will see it again, if not in this world, then in some other world. 

The first Carlyle was an enthusiast, the last Carlyle is a 
cynic. From enthusiasm to cynicism, from the spirit of rever- 
ence to the spirit of contempt, the way seems-long, but the 
condition of arriving is simple. Discard Love, and the whole 
road is passed over. Divorce love from truth, and truth 
ceases to,be open and receptive, — ceases to be a positive func- 
tion, turns into acrid criticism, bitter disdain, cruel and hol- 
low laughter, empty of all inward peace. Such is the road 
which Carlyle has passed over, from his earnest, hopeful youth 
to his bitter old age. His only use to us now is in this moral 
which we have attempted to draw from his career. 

Thus Carlyle fulfilled for many, during these years, the 
noble work of a mediator. By reverence and love he saw 
what was divine in nature, in man, and in life. By the pro- 
found sincerity of his heart, his worship of all reality, his 
hatred of all falsehood, he escaped from the commonplaces of 
literature’ to a better land of insight and knowledge. So he 
was enabled to lead many others on, out of their entangle- 
ments, into his own luminous insight. It was a great and 
blessed work. Would that it had been sufficient for him ! 
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Art. VII.— THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 


1. Household Stories, collected by the Brotuers Grium. Newly 
translated ; with 240 Illustrations by E. H. Wennert. London: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1863. 

2. German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, as told by GAMMER 
GRETHEL. Translated from the collection of MM. Grium by 
Epear Taytor. With Ilustrations from Designs by GEORGE 
CruiksHank and Lupwic Grim. London: H. G. Bohn- 
1863. 


JAKOB and WILHELM Grimm till but lately were the acknowl- 
edged patriarchs of German letters. Wilhelm died in 1859, 
at the age of seventy-three, — Jakob, at the age of seventy- 
eight, on the 20th of September, 1863. One in scholarship, 
one in love, their lives and their work were alike blended. 
But to recognize the spirit in which they labored is more to 
us here over the seas, than to commemorate the fame they 
won. 

Born at Hanau, in the Electorate of Hesse, not far from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1785, Jakob Grimm, after the usual 
course at the gymnasium, became a pupil, in 1802, of the 
celebrated jurist Savigny, at Marburg, whither he was followed 
later by Wilhelm, — his junior by a year. But the health of 
the latter, threatened by a tedious illness, from which he only 
slowly recovered, did not permit him to indulge in that rest- 
less activity which characterized his brother. In 1806 Jakob 
went with Savigny to Paris, but, returning to Cassel in 1806, 
was appointed to a government clerkship, — the scanty leisure 
of which he devoted to those investigations, already begun in 
Paris, into the language and literature of the early and middle 
age of Germany, to which his life henceforth was to be given. 
When the kingdom of Westphalia was constituted, he was 
recommended by Johannes von Miller to the position which 
he obtained of superintendent of the library at Cassel, estab- 
lished by the Elector some time before, of which his brother 
Wilhelm had already been made secretary. On the return of 
the Elector, in 1814, Jakob accompanied his ambassador to 
the head-quarters of the Allies; was afterwards at Paris, and 
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at the Congress of Vienna; and again at Paris, to reclaim for 
Prussia its share of the manuscripts and treasures of which 
Europe had been robbed by its great conqueror, defeated at 
last on that fatal 18th of June, when, as Victor Hugo says, 
Robespierre on horseback fell from the saddle. 

Upon his return to Cassel, after the discharge of these 
duties, true to that deeper recognition of his own powers 
which never fails to guide the genius it accompanies, Grimm 
abandoned forever the tempting ambition of public life for 
the more enduring glory of a learned career. Appointed in 
1816 second librarian at Cassel, he gave himself with ardor 
to those pursuits of which the world has so long reaped the 
fruits. Disappointed of his expeeted and deserved promotion 
to the position made vacant in 1829 by the death of the first 
librarian, he accepted in 1830 an invitation as professor and 
librarian at Gottingen, whither he was accompanied by Wil- 
helm as assistant librarian, who was also in 1835 made a pro- 
fessor in the philosophical faculty. But in 1837, when the 
king of Hanover undertook to abolish the constitution he had 
sworn to maintain, the brothers Grimm being found with 
Dahlmann and Gervinus among the seven professors who had 
the courage to sacrifice their interest to their duty by protest- 
ing against an act so arbitrary and so dangerous, were de- 
prived of their places. Jakob was banished the kingdom, but 
Wilhelm was suffered to reside in Gottingen, till in 1838 he 
joined his brother in Cassel. Upon the accession of Wilhelm 
the Fourth to the throne of Prussia, in 1840, both brothers 
were invited to Berlin as members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Twice President of the assembly of German antiquaries, Jakob 
was also elected a representative to the National Assembly at 
Frankfort in 1848, — that year of revolution, which promised 
so much if rightly guided, and produced so little by not being 
guided at all. Industrious, successful, the two brothers ended 
each a life full of labor by a death full of peace in Berlin. 
That they might better prosecute their studies, they are said, 
in early life, to have made a compact that only one should be 
married, in order to provide a common home for both. As the 
elder, this privilege belonged to Jakob; but Wilhelm having 
fallen in love, the former kindly waived it, and in 1825 Wil- 
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helm was married to the great-granddaughter of the poet 
Gessner. Of his son, Herman Grimm, the husband of the 
poetic Gisela, — a daughter of Achim von Arnim and his 
wife Elisabeth, the sister of Brentano (better known for her 
childlike love of Goethe under the name of Bettina), — who 
has achieved some reputation as an essayist and by a life of 
Michael Angelo, we have already spoken in these pages. 

The investigations of Wilhelm Grimm were devoted chiefly 
to the poetry of the Middle Age, of which he published many 
specimens with many commentaries, remarkable alike for their 
profound learning and their poetic insight. Jakob took a 
wider flight. To develop the intellectual life of the German 
people, as it showed itself in their language and literature, in 
their law and customs and faith, and in their relations to other 
nations, was the task he selected and did so much to accom- 
plish. The great advance of knowledge in our day is made 
for the most part by exclusive devotion to some special subject, 
or by an all-embracing grasp of what others have accomplished 
in divers fields of thought. In Jakob Grimm both were com- 
bined. Till he came upon the stage, there was little knowl- 
edge of the beauty, and less appreciation of the importance, 
of the early German age. The Minnesingers and the Nibe- 
lungenlied had indeed been rescued from the dust of libraries ; 
some relics of the Gothic tongues had been saved from the 
mould of convents. But all that had been done was discon- 
nected, without a plan, without science. A love for the old 
folk-lore was revived, it is true, with the old German art, by 
Schlegel and Boisserée. But in that far-off time they called 
antiquity there was little division of, periods, little insight 
into its diverse and changing features. The Middle Ages were 
to most people what Fouqué represented them. The brothers 
Grimm were the first to give to the study of them a scientific 
basis, a consistent purpose. The first work they published to- 
gether was the “‘ Household Stories” ( Ainder- und Hausmihr- 
chen) in. 1812 ; the last the German Dictionary, — completed © 
only through its third volume in 1862. In the interval their 
paths were somewhat different. Scrupulous and polished to 
the minutest details, Wilhelm worked out with indefatigable 
care the smaller subjects he selected. Restless, vigorous, 
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anxious rather to collect than to analyze, Jakob swept over 
many fields for the material he mastered. To what extent 
the results he attained are permanent, it is useless to speculate. 
He was not in any degree a master of form ; and it is the per- 
fect form only which survives. Science is always progressive, 
always in a state of transition, like the nature it investigates. 
But it is not by the little he leaves to his successors to do, as the 
contemporary chronicler remarks, but by the elevation of the 
aims he exhibited and the impulse he imparted, that the in- 
fluence of the great scholar is to be measured. The works of 
Jakob Grimm are mines of facts, but the thought he pursues 
is too often buried in the mass of details he accumulates. 
Impatient of general conclusions, of speculations which intoxi- 
cate, but do not enrich the mind, he liked best, as he himself 
expresses it, to seek the universal truth in the particular fact. 
The knowledge acquired in this way was to him more fruitful 
and surer than that obtained by the opposite method, which too 
often sacrifices with the smaller details the life with which 
they are instinct. But however indispensable this heaping up 
of facts may be to science, to the general reader who seeks 
only results it is to the last degree oppressive. It still re- 
mains to be shown to the world what he has done for the 
literature of Germany. 

In the finer poetical sense with which they penetrated the 
subjects they studied, the brothers Grimm stand in striking 
contrast with the scholars of their age. They fled from ab- 
stractions as from a ghost of doom. Life with its earthly 
meaning, and as it were its bodily form in the symbolism of 
domestic customs and public law, in the very words even in 
which this symbolism was expressed,—life as it was lived, and 
not imagined, poetic often, but always real, full of beauty, 
but fuller of thought,— that was their study. In their his- 
torical representation of the sagas there is little reflection, and 
no invention. They borrowed from the romantic school in 
which they were educated nothing but its hatred of logic. 

In his Deutsche Grammatik Jakob Grimm undertook a mi- 
nute analysis of the grammatical forms of all branches of the 
German language, —showing how in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries there were nobler dialects than in the twelfth 
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and thirteenth, when from the Danube to the Rhine, from 
the Tyrol to Hesse, there was already a universal language, 
of which the poets made use, absorbing or reconciling the 
earlier forms, — how, finally, with the sixteenth century, with 
the purity and the vigor of Luther’s speech, the New High 
German, trampling out forever all tokens of the diversity of 
stock, took its place as the written language of the nation. 
One dialect, therefore, was as old as another; all were alike 
common to the noble and the peasant. But the language 
which has resulted from the blending of them is the posses- 
sion of the educated only. Dialects, indeed, still remain 
among the common people, natural, home-bred, vigorous, 
but they lack both the grace of form and the power of de- 
velopment. It is only through the written language that the 
Germans began to feel the common bond of their nationality 
and their descent. -The New High German is the Protestant 
dialect of Germany. It owed its existence to the emancipa- 
tion of thought from the Catholic Church ; it owes its perma- 
nence to the mastery it has obtained, if in an unconscious 
way, of the poets and writers of the Catholic faith. 

But the origin and character of the tribes to which are to 
be traced the early dialects of Germany were reserved for his 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, in which he showed that 
it is through the Thracians that the Greeks and Romans con- 
nect themselves with the Germans, — that the Thracians have 
an affinity with the Getz, who are identical with the Goths, — 
that the Scythians are not Mongols, as Niebuhr affirmed, but 
composed of various races, the most important having an 
affinity with the Germans. And it is in this investigation that 
he developed with so much success the operation of the laws 
of the displacement of consonants and the modifications of 
vowels by which words of Indo-Germanic origin, as the San- 
scrit, Latin, and Greek, are modified in the German dialects. 
And the result of his inquiries he affirmed to be, that the Ger- 
man language is connected bodily with the Slavic and the 
Lithuanian, and at somewhat greater remove with the Greek 
and the Latin; that, however diverse their ramifications, the 
early German languages are descended from a single stock ; 
that the higher the investigation is carried, the more do the 
Gothic and High and Low German resemble one another. 
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In the Mythologie, the Rechtsalterthiimer, and the Weis- 
thiimer he develops with the same vast learning and the same 
poetic sympathy the religious conceptions and the domestic 
customs of the primitive races and the Middle Age. The tran- 
sition of the half-civilized nations of the North from the dark 
idolatry of Thor to the luminous faith of Christ, is one of the 
most instructive passages in human history. Suddenly, at the 
lifting of the cross, the gods of nature they had imagined and 
worshipped became as exiles among the evil spirits. Their 
weird traditions were changed into Christian legends. The 
superstitions of the old idolatry became the customs of the new 
Church. Christianity was at first a destroying and a foreign 
power. It could alter the outward form of the pagan worship 
only by incorporating the pagan ideas. The stronger it grew, 
and the wider it spread, the deeper sank the old traditions, _ 
the more fitful became the old superstitions. The household 
stories of the peasants alone preserved the memory, while they 
illustrated the beauty, of the ancient faith. 

Vast, however, as had been their previous labors, it is in the 
German Dictionary that the singular industry and learning of 
the brothers Grimm are brought to bear with the most practi- 
cal results on the German language. First suggested to Jakob 
Grimm by a publishing house in Berlin, upon his banish- 
ment from Hanover, in 1837, it was not for several years that 
they could enter upon the task. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1852, the third, which extends but part way through 
the letter F, in 1862. It remains a splendid torso. Nothing, 
writes Jakob Grimm, marks more clearly the distinetion be- 
tween the ancient and modern time, than the conception of a 
dictionary ( Wérterbuch). Even in the seventeenth century 
the expression was not known. Kramer was the first to use 
it, in 1719. The Greeks and Romans had no idea of it. The 
terms they made use of later — lexicon, glossarium, vocabu- 
larium, dictionarium — meant something else. Of the three 
periods into which the German language is divided, — the old 
High German, which extends from the seventh to the eleventh 
century, the Middle High German, from the twelfth to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and the High German, from 
that time to the present,— it embraces only the last, but in 
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the most exhaustive manner, the design being to include every 
word used by any writer from the time of Luther to that of 
Goethe. 

The works to which we have alluded are addressed for the 
most part, and in the first instance, to the narrow circle of the 
learned.. The Household Stories and Fairy Tales carry the 
name of the brothers Grimm across the seas to many lands. 
There was a certain childlike freshness, a touch of perpetual 
youth, in these men, which drew them irresistibly to the child- 
like ages and the youthful thought, — which opened to them 
the poetry and the wisdom of a long-forgotten world. This 
courtly notion, they said, that whole centuries are pervaded 
by a barbarism, deep and obstinate, contradicts at once the 
benevolence of God and the experience of man. In the worst 
ages there is a light as of heaven, if we will but open our 
eyes toit. The gradual development of their language in the 
course of its history they did not fail to recognize and de- 
scribe, but they loved best to linger over its sensuous fulness 
in the epochs of its formation. Yet we cannot but smile at 
the enthusiasm which led Jakob Grimm to regret that the 
Germans were ever subjected to the influence of the Roman 
civilization, or to be willing to sacrifice for the lost fragments 
of Ulfilas the whole poetry of the thirteenth century. 

The first edition of the Kinder- und Hausmdhrchen, pub- 
lished in 1812, was the work of both brothers. The subse- 
quent editions owed their increasing charm to the delicate 
taste and the scrupulous care of Wilhelm. The tales which 
they contain are the last relics of that mythical world which 
has lived through so many ages of diverse culture and a hos- 
tile religion, — taken down from the mouths of the peasants 
with all the naiveté with which they were told, with that 
wholly natural credulity of an ignorant but believing people 
from which alone the true fairy-tale can spring. To lift men 
out of themselves, to flatter their wishes, to make them for- 
get the conditions to which they are chained, was, according 
to Goethe, the office and the charm of the genuine Méhrchen. 
But myths of that sort are a growth, not an invention. You 
cannot write fairy-tales, you can only collect them. Especially 
important, therefore, is the distinction which, as Gervinus re- 
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marks, the brothers Grimm were the first to make in Ger- 
many between the creations of the people and those of the 
poet. As with the Greeks, the great epics of the Germans are 
of popular origin, of gradual development. 

Still full of many plans, — his Grammatik to be finished, a 
work upon German morals to be written, another upon Dorf- 
weisthiimer nearly done, — indefatigable in carrying forward 
the Dictionary,—the years sat lightly upon Jacob Grimm. 
Suddenly a stroke of apoplexy, — another, and still a third, — 
the task of earth was over. The news of his death spread 
quickly ‘abroad, and the scholars of Berlin thronged to his 
house. They found him on his bed, at the head a bust of 
Wilhelm, in the left hand a flower, in the right a laurel- 


wreath, on his countenance peace. It was as if he slept, 
they said. 





Art. VIII.— AMERICAN EXPOSITIONS OF NEUTRALITY. 


1. Precedents of American Neutrality ; in Reply to the Speech of Sir 
RounDELL PALMER, Attorney-General of England, in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, May 13, 1864. By Gurorce Bemis. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

2. Papers relating to Foreign Affairs, accompanying the Annual Mes- 
sage of the President. 1863. 2 vols. 


WHEN the British government, at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, assumed that position of “‘ neutrality ” which has opened 
such delicate and hazardous questions of interpretation, it will 
be remembered that they claimed to act in accordance with 
American precedents ; and in the discussions which have fol- 
lowed since, it has been very striking to remark how constant 
the appeal has been to the authority of American jurists and 
the decisions of American courts. This is not difficult to 
account for. America had undertaken and kept a strict neu- 
trality for nearly twenty years, in the most fornridable conflict 
in which England has ever been engaged. Her government 
had acted with great courage and decision, and’ apparently 
with perfect good faith, while beset by the violent passions of 
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one of the belligerents and the imperious demands of the 
other. Her courts had been obliged to decide cases very em- 
_ barrassing, such as could not avoid giving serious offence to 
both parties; and had done it in a temper of moderation and 
equity which has never been questioned. So that our early 
history is rich in precedents and principles, and a traditional 
code of international justice was fixed, which later administra- 
tions have, we believe, faithfully kept. It is only necessary to 
refer to the later instances, which occurred during the Cri- 
mean war, and to the persistent efforts of our government to 
secure the protection of private property at sea from the perils 
of capture and destruction, to vindicate the right we have 
claimed throughout our own struggle to a fair, friendly, and 
generous interpretation of that neutrality which the govern- 
ments of Europe had assumed. 

It was natural, also, that the English government should be 
glad to avail itself of any possible errors or shortcomings that 
might be shown in our record, to excuse the vast wrong and 
mischief which have been wrought in these three years, under 
the cloak of neutrality. Nations have long memories, and 
the public law of retribution reaches over “ to the third and 
fourth generation.”” We do not feel particularly responsible, 
it is true, for what Mr. Jefferson may have written in 1798, or 
Mr. Pierce in 1855. But we acquiesce in the wholesome rule, 
that a nation must be judged by its record, and are spared 
something of pain and shame when we learn that American 
example cannot be fairly cited as a precedent for British 
wrong. 

Our own public in special, and the cause of international 
justice at large, are much indebted to Mr. Bemis for the timely 
correction he has made of points which have been unaccount- 
ably misstated in the debate. It is, indeed, not a little strange, 
that British statesmen, while affecting familiarity with Ameri- 
can precedents, and justifying their own most doubtful positions 
by means of them, have in so many instances made their most 
responsible asstrtions in exact contradiction of fact. It is not 
long since our journals had to correct a very grievous error 
made by Lord Palmerston in Parliament, in charging (from 
memory) that a Russian privateer had been actually fitted out 
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in an American port, under circumstances much like those of 
the “ Alabama ”’; the facts varying in the two very important 
particulars, that our government did make a seasonable in- 
vestigation of the case in question, and that the vessel did not 
prove to be a privateer, and did not do any mischief to British 
commerce. While, to corroborate the good faith of our peo- 
ple, — who probably sympathized, many of them, as really with 
Russia then as the British with the rebellion now, — the 
New York Board of Trade resolved that a similar charge, 
made against the house of A. A. Low and Brothers, “if true, 
would have made them justly infamous” ; and, further, that 
‘“‘we acknowledge and adopt and always have regarded the 
acts of the United States as binding in honor and conscience 
as well as in law, and that we denounce those who violate 
them as disturbers of the peace of the world, to be held in 
universal abhorrence.”’* What would have been the moral 
effect of a similar resolution, passed and enforced by a Liver- 
pool Board of Trade in 1862 ?. 

Other loose and mistaken charges, made by the high author- 
ity of the Attorney-General of England, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
have led to the appearance of Mr. Bemis’s pamphlet, from 
which we shall cite some of the facts we have occasion to use. 

The difficulty of the attitude of neutrality assumed by 
Washington’s administration in 1793 is strongly put by Earl 
Russell, in his communication of December 19, 1862. 


“The revolutionary government of France,” he says, “ had openly 
avowed its determination to disregard all the principles of international 
law which had been acknowledged by civilized states, and that govern- 
ment proceeded to put in force its determination by claiming to equip, 
as a matter of right, and by actually equipping, privateers in the neutral 
ports of the United States, by sending those privateers forth from those 
ports to prey upon British commerce, by bringing prizes into the neu- 
tral ports, and by there going through some scant forms of adjudication. 
This was the avowed system upon which the agents of belligerent 
France claimed to act, and upon which, owing to the temporary superi- 
ority of her naval force, they did, for a short period, act in the neutral 
ports and waters of the United States, notwithstanding the remonstran- 
ces of the United States government.” fT 





* Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. I. p. 44. t Ibid., p. 34. 
VOL. LXXVII. — 5TH S. VOL. XV. NO. II. 21 
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It was in view of this state of things that the following 
decision (August 16, 1793) was announced to Governor 
Hancock of Massachusetts : — 


“The Executive, after trying other measures in vain to prevent a 
continuance of the practice, finds itself at length constrained to resort 
to means more decisive than have hitherto been employed. To avoid, 
therefore, a further infraction of our rights, and a further commitment 
of our peace, the President of the United States, after mature delib- 
eration, has decided that no armed vessel, which has been, or shall be, 
originally fitted out in any port of the United States as a cruiser or 
privateer, by either of the parties at war, is to have asylum in any 
ports of the United States.” 


- But the prohibited vessels, it seems, tried to evade the law 
by running from port to port, still virtually enjoying “the asy- 
lum which it was intended to deny them”; so that, a year 
later, we find the President 


«has come to a resolution to cause every such vessel which, since the 
promulgation of his instruction to refuse them asylum, shall have been 
in a port of the United States, so as to have had an opportunity to ac- 
quire a knowledge of that instruction, and which shall hereafter be 
found in any port or district of the United States, to be deprived of her 
military equipments.” (August 18, 1794.) 


Citizen Genet naturally and bitterly complains of this de- 
cision, but conforms; and his successor, Fauchet, learns with 
sorrow, at New. York, that orders have been given to the 
Cornelia immediately to quit that port, “ although it was known 
that two English frigates were to have seized her on her de- 
parture,” and that “she is about to go to Boston, to be there 
completely dismantled.” (August 21, 1794.) 

Previous to this (July 8, 1793), we learn that “‘ Le Vain- 
queur de la Bastille has been seized at Wilmington, together 
with a prize which she took in there.” It is probable “ that, as 
was usual in such cases, the prize was retained by the Federal 
government, and turned over to its original owners, and the 
illegally-equipped cruiser, after undergoing a reduction of her 
armament, allowed to go to sea again, on a promise of never 
repeating her offence.” 

Again, in December, 1794, the Cassius, under the name of 
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Les Jumeauz, having been fitted and armed as a vessel of war 
in Philadelphia, succeeded in resisting the guard sent to de- 
tain her, and put out to sea. The agent who had fitted her 
out was sentenced to fine and imprisonment ; and orders were 
issued “ for seizing the above-mentioned ship, with her tackle, 
furniture, and stores, and also for apprehending the captain, 
together with such of his officers and men as have participated 
with him in violating the laws of the United States.” The 
vessel went toa French port in St. Domingo, and was there 
regularly transferred by a bill of sale to the French govern- 
ment; but, having ventured back to Philadelphia, ‘a final 
condemnation of forfeiture in a gui tam suit was pronounced ” 
against her, and, as the French Minister bitterly complains, 
(Nov. 15, 1796), she was. “left to rot in port.” This is one 
of the vessels as to which the Attorney-General of England 
expressly says (May 14, 1864) that they were “ received into 
the ports of the United States, held not to be amenable to 
courts of law, and never ordered by the government to leave 
any port.” And this strange misstatement is made by the 
chief law-officer of the crown, under all the responsibility of 
parliamentary debate. 

As to the other case which Sir Roundell Palmer connects 
with it in this assertion, — the Independencia, which had only 
taken additional armament in an American port, and was re- 
garded by the court as a public ship of war of the Buenos- 
Ayrean government,—it is shown that her prize (the San- 
tissima Trinidad), was taken from her, on the ground of that 
illegal increase of armament, and restored to the Spanish 
claimants. “If this is not holding her amenable to the law,” 
adds Mr. Bemis, ** we do not know what to call it.” 

Again, Sir Roundell Palmer alleges that he “can find no 
instance of any prohibition or exclusion from any [United 
States] port of any prize after her conversion into a ship-of- 
war.” Which is met by the case of the Nereyda, a cap- 
tured Spanish ship-of-war, which afterwards ventured into Bal- 
timore under the flag of Venezuela. Being claimed by the 
Spanish consul, the Supreme Court, notwithstanding the regu- 
lar condemnation and commission of the ship under the au- 
thority of Venezuela, “ and notwithstanding that the capture 
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had been made on the high seas, restored her to the possession 
of the king of Spain, on admission of the original violation of 
the American law” by the outfit of her captor. (February, 
1823.) 

Speaking in the name of the government in a previous 
speech, as Solicitor-General (March 27, 1863), Sir Roundell 
Palmer thus states the case respecting the Alabama : — 


“Mr. Adams’s first information was given to the government on the 
23d of June [1862]; but a period of seventeen days elapsed before he 
furnished any evidence whatever, and he did not complete it until two 
days afterwards. In the mean time Mr. Adams had obtained two 
opinions from the honorable and learned member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Collier). On the 16th [July] Mr. Collier said there was a case of 
suspicion upon which he advised that the vessel might be detained, and 
on the 23d he thought there was a sufficient case for the detention. On 
that evidence the advisers of the crown came to the same conclusion. 
rey Of the six depositions transmitted on the 22d of July, only one 
was good for anything, — that of Passmore, which proved the material 
facts. Two more, sent in on the 24th, in some degree corroborated 
Passmore. Now, what was the delay of which the government. was 
accused? The 26th was Saturday, the 27th Sunday ; and the complete 
evidence was not sent to Lord Russell until the 26th. On the 28th it 
was referred to the law officers, who made their report on the 29th, 
and the same day a telegraph message was sent to stop the vessel.” 


The Alabama having received warning of the detention, 
apparently from some semi-official source, dropped down the 
river that very day, and lay at ease for thirty-six hours, within 
forty miles of Liverpool, receiving her outfit for her piratical 
career. According to the official warning given on the 30th, 
by our consul at Liverpool, to the collector of that port, ‘ she 
had six guns on board, concealed below, and was taking pow- 
der from another vessel”’; while the steam-tug Hercules, her 
convoy, was “now alongside the Woodside Landing Stage, 
taking on board men (40 or 50), beams, evidently for gun- 
carriages, and other things, to convey down to the gunboat ”’ ; 
and “*a quantity of cutlasses was taken on board on Friday 
last.” No notice was taken of this warning. The Alabama 
left during the night. By the statement of the Liverpool col- 
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lector, the message ordering her detention (dated the 29th) was 
not delivered till the 31st; and, when she was fairly at sea, 
the farce was played of sending word to detain her, if per- 
chance she should put in at Queenstown, — this notice, again, 
being delayed long enough to give her a safe and easy lee-way. 

To this, which British officials claim to be an instance of 
exemplary promptness and fidelity, — Lord Palmerston aver- 
ring that Sir Roundell Palmer “has demonstrated that the 
Americans have no cause to complain,” and asserting their 
irritation to be ‘“ totally unfounded,’ — Mr. Bemis opposes 


a case in the infancy of our government (August 11, 1794), 
when 


“the militia of Richmond, in Virginia, actually marched, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, between seventy and eighty miles, to seize a vessel 
supposed to be under preparation as a French privateer.” 


As the opinion of the President is stated in the communi- 
cation of Mr. Jefferson to the French Minister (June 17, 
1793) : — 


“The arming and equipping vessels in the ports of the United 
States, to cruise against nations with whom they are at peace, is in- 
compatible with the sovereignty of the United States; it makes them 
instrumental to the annoyance of those nations, and thereby tends to 
commit their peace.” 


In accordance with the same honorable scruple, the Secre- 
tary of State in 1795 (Edmund Randolph), in the name of 
the President, requests the Governors of the several States, 


“that as often as a fleet, squadron, or ship of any belligerent na- 
tion shall clearly and unequivocally use the rivers or other waters of 
, as a station, in order to carry on hostile expeditions from thence, 
you will cause to be notified to the commander thereof, that the Presi- 
dent deems such conduct to be contrary to the rights of our neutrality ; 
and that a demand of retribution will be urged upon their government 
for prizes which may be made in consequence thereof.” 





This brings us to the question of compensation for the 
damage wrought by ships thus illegally fitted out, — one of 
the sorest points of our recent diplomacy, and evidently the 
one most immediately threatening our international peace. 


As there seems to have been a tacit understanding between 
21* 
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the two governments that these matters should be settled, not 
by abstract right, but by American precedent, it is important 
to know our own record in this regard, — to inquire, in other 
words, what has been the American exposition of the rights 
of neutrality, as we have just seen that of its duties. 

We cannot state the claim of compensation which has been 
urged upon the British government more forcibly than in the 
following language of the demand made by the Hon. George 
B. Upton and George B. Upton, Jr., owners of the ship 
Nora, destroyed by the pirate steamer Alabama. 


“They make and predicate this protest and demand upon the facts 
hereinafter stated, which can be verified whenever it shall be found 
necessary so to do. Said vessel calling herself ‘the Confederate 
States man-of-war Alabama’ is an English vessel, and no other. She 
was built at the port of Birkenhead, and was allowed to leave British 
waters, although information as to her character, and the intention to 
use her as a privateer, to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States, then and now at peace with Great Britain, was lodged with 
the British government. That said steamer ‘ Alabama’ (then called 
the ‘290’) was allowed to leave said waters upon giving a bond to 
return, which it was well known was intended to be forfeited. That 
she did leave the waters of Great Britain the latter part of July, 1862, 
under the protection of the British flag, and manned by British sub- 
jects. That had the American man-of-war Tuscarora, or any other 
legally authorized man-of-war of the United States, seized her after 
leaving said British waters, she would have claimed her British owner- 
ship and her flag as her protection. But said steamer was allowed to 
leave port under the pretence of making a trial trip, and has never 
been in any port of the so-called ‘ Confederate States,’ so as to change 
her flag, or be otherwise than a British vessel. 

“ Said steamer, after thus fraudulently leaving the ports of Great — 
Britain, against the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality, repeatedly 
visited or came within the jurisdiction of certain British islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, when and where it was well known and patent to the 
world that she had destroyed American vessels on the high seas; and, 
instead of being seized and detained by the British government, as 
they were in duty bound to do, was allowed every facility for obtaining 
supplies and advice, and to resume her piratical cruise ; that no exami- 
nation was ever made by said British government, through their con- 
stituted agents and officers, as to the manning of said steamer by 
British subjects, or of the prostitution of the British flag by thus 
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giving protection to the piracies committed under its folds; and that 
she was and has continued to be, until after the capture of your memo- 
rialists’ ship Nora, principally manned by said British subjects.” 


The only explicit answer of the British government to 
claims like this, which we can find, is contained in the fol- 
lowing words : — 


“JT have the honor to state to you that Her Majesty’s government 
entirely disclaim all responsibility for any acts of the Alabama, and 
they had hoped that they had already made this decision on their part 
plain to the government of the United States.” * 


Unquestionably, such outrages as those cited above, with 
the denial of compensation, would have led to reprisals and 
war, but for the peculiar difficulties under which our nation 
has been struggling. This the English are full as well aware 
of as we. No Englishman will pretend that the same impunity 
would have been expected, or hazarded, or that the experi- 
ment would have been ventured on, with a government unem- 
barrassed, as France, or with America a few years ago, say in 
the Mexican war. No one, we suppose, doubts that in either 
of these cases the true character of the Alabama would have 
been somehow ascertained before the fatal 29th of July, and 
that some way would have been found to prevent her sailing 
on the 31st. No one, we suppose, doubts that this cheerful 
tolerance of piracy is a direct corollary of the postulate on 
which the British government has acted all ‘along, — that our 
nation has undertaken a hopeless task, and will certainly, 
sooner or later, be broken in pieces by this war. They under- 
stand, and we understand, that all this has been suffered, be- 
cause it happens to be a time when we are very vulnerable and 
very helpless. Apparently, the British government intends 
two things by this policy,—to destroy our commerce and to 
prolong our war. It certainly does not intend to establish 
‘“‘ precedents of neutrality,’ by which it will be willing to 
abide hereafter, in the calamity of any war which may affect 
England. And this consciousness was clearly indicated, a few 
weeks ago, by Lord Palmerston himself, in referring to these 
unpleasant American antecedents to justify a position of neu- 
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trality in the European quarrel, which most Englishmen re- 
garded as deeply humiliating and disgraceful. 

Here, now, is the position which England assumed when 
she herself was a belligerent, contained in the words of a 
treaty proposed by Lord Grenville to Mr. Jay, on the 30th 
of August, 1794 : — 


“And it is further agreed, that if it shall appear that, in the course 
of the war, loss and damage has been sustained by his Majesty’s sub- 
jects by reason of the capture of their vessels and merchandise, such 
capture having been made edther within the limits of the jurisdiction of 
the said States, or by vessels armed in the ports of the said States, or by 
vessels commanded or owned by the citizens of the said States,* the 
United States will make full satisfaction for such loss or damage, the 
same being to be ascertained by commissioners in the manner al- 
ready mentioned in this article.” T 


Mr. Bemis makes no reference to this form of the demand, 
in his statement (page 61) of the provision actually embodied 
in the treaty, which confined the claim of compensation to the 
case of prizes actually brought into American ports. 'The dis- 
tinction, we suppose, covers the point of controversy at this 
time. And we are curious to see the sequel of the corre- 
spondence commenced a year ago, when the pirate Alabama, 
having been harbored for some ten days in the British waters 
of the Cape of Good Hope, afterwards (August 5, 1863) way- 





* In illustration of this point, we cite the following from the speech of Mr. 
Thomas Baring (May 14, 1864), to which that of the Attorney-General was in 
reply : — 

“‘ At the time of her departure [April 1, 1863] the Georgia was registered as the 
property of a Liverpool merchant, a partner of the firm which shipped the 
crew. She remained the property of this person until the 23d of June, when the 
register was cancelled, he notifying the collector of her sale to foreign owners. 
During this period,—namely, from the Ist of April to the 23d of June, — 
the Georgia being still registered in the name of a Liverpool merchant, and 
thus his property, was carrying on war against the United States, with whom we 
were in alliance. It was while still a British vessel that she captured and burnt 
the Dictator, and captured and released under bond the Griswold, the same vessel 
which had brought corn to the Lancashire sufferers. The crew of the Georgia was 
paid through the same Liverpool firm. A copy of an advance-note used was to be 
found in the Diplomatic Correspondence. The same firm continued to act in this 
capacity throughout the cruise of the Georgia.” See Appendix to Mr. Bemis’s 
pamphlet, p. 69. 

+t Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. I. p. 40. 
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laid, captured, and (we believe) burned the American barque 
Sea-Bride, “‘at the entrance of Table Bay, and clearly in 
British waters.” * The colonial governor pleads the distance 
from shore of the actual capture,— about four miles; but 
the prize was afterwards brought “within one and a half 
miles of Green Point light-house,’’— clearly enough within 
British jurisdiction, and within the prohibition of the procla- 
mation of neutrality. And we have heard, as yet, of neither 
relief nor remedy. The ignominious career of the Alabama, 
which for nearly two years had hunted down and burned un- 
armed merchantmen, which only once, using the British flag 
as a decoy, approached and destroyed an armed hostile ship, 
and finally was sent to the bottom in an hour in her first open 
battle, is already boasted of as an evidence of British prowess ! 
We are not quite ready to suppose that the countrymen of 
Drake and Nelson seriously take Captain Semmes, with his 
trophies of ‘sixty chronometers”’ and his record of plunder 
on what the Jew Fagin might call ‘the kinchin lay,” to be 
a naval hero. The demonstrations offered him since his 
defeat by the Kearsarge and rescue by his “ neutral” ally, 
mean simply that there is a party in England willing that, her 
flag shall be used as the cloak of piracy, provided it is profitable 
and safe, and provided that it can inflict damage on America. 
Truly, writes Mr. Adams (March 14, 1863), “the convic- 
tion is very general in the United States that the war has been 
continued and sustained by the insurgents, for many months 
past, mainly by the co-operation and assistance obtained from 
British subjects.” 

We entreat our English friends, of whom we are proud to 
reckon many, to ponder the parallel offered in the two exposi- 
tions of neutrality which we have cited. To those who believe 
that the judgments of God are such that retribution for wrong, 
however disguised in sophisms and quibbles, cannot be very 
long delayed,— to those, perhaps fewer, who believe that 
there may be a wrong not precisely defined by statute, and a 
right not strictly nominated in the bond, — it will not seem a 
light thing that the future peace of the world is to be vexed 





* See Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. I. pp. 385-392. 
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by the indefensible pretexts and subterfuges which have given 
new birth to this exe. rable trade of buccaneering.* 

The day of reckoning may seem far away. Perhaps, in 
the shape some have wished for it, it will never come. The 
three years of bitter delay procured already by the ill-judged 
‘“‘ neutrality’ we have complained of, have taught us not to 
speak over-boastfully of our future. But, whatever the issue 
of the past or present campaign, absolute triumph in this con- 
test by no means seems impossible to the great majority of the 
American people, and there are those who think it very near. 
With our terrible experience all fresh, we still hear the strong 
resolve, ‘“‘ Twenty years of war in the Union, rather than two 
hundred out of it.”” Of those whom we had relied on as sin- 
cere allies and friends abroad, some will learn with mockery, 
others with sorrow and pain, how often the anticipation is ex- 
pressed that our peace, when it does come, must be cemented 
by “ another war with England” ; and how confidently it is 
asserted that, after all the weariness and burden of our pres- 
ent conflict, the ranks would be instantly filled for that other 
struggle, without bounty or draft, out of the deep resentment 
which England seems to us to have gratuitously and deliber- 
ately fostered. 

This is a state of feeling which we have deeply deplored, 
and which we would seek in every way possible to do away or 
mitigate. But the root of it must last, and grow more bitter, 
unless clearer proof can be given than any yet, that England’s 
neutrality was honorably meant, and that her government and 


people will fairly recognize and respond to the precedents of 
our own earlier history. 





* While we write, the intelligence comes that the Tallahassee, having already 
burnt more than thirty harmless fishing-craft off our coast, after coaling in the 
Colonial port of Halifax preparatory to a resumption of her piratical cruise, was 
warned off just in season to escape her pursuer by four hours’ distance. 
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Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


DIFFICULTIES in detail are easier and earlier to seize on the imagina- 
tion, and provoke the intellect to deal with them, than any perplexities 
or impossibilities in the theory with which the attempt is made to ree- 
oncile them. The petty variations in the movements of the planets, 
which called out the invention of cycles and epicycles, offered a real 
problem to minds that found no trouble in believing that the earth is 
the centre of the universe. And so with the questions of criticism. In 
every instance, we believe, the way of free inquiry, and of radical 
changes in men’s opinions, has been opened by some discussion purely 
incidental, — some question of a paltry side-issue, which offered no sus- 
picion that it would not be solved in a way to leave the old edifice of 
belief more strong and symmetrical than before. The point may be 
one of creed, of grammar and dictionary, of history or antiquities ; the 
treatment of it may be in all simplicity of good faith and submission to 
the accepted authorities: but the fact that it has been touched at all is 
as an entering wedge ; it will hit the line of cleavage somewhere, and 
cannot leave the structure quite as it was before. 

This is the point of general interest suggested to us by the appear- 
ance of a small volume,* written with considerable ability, with re- 
spectable scholarship, and with great singleness of purpose, touching 
two or three points of Scripture interpretation, whose importance utterly 
disappears in comparison with other matters, lying quite as near the 
surface, which the author accepts, apparently, with no critical qualms 
whatever. He finds no difficulty, that appears, in the narrative of the 
creation and the flood, — in the ordinary hard matters of the Old Testa- 
ment, statistical or moral, — in the sweeping assertion that the Hebrew 
text, in its integrity, is a first-hand revelation from God himself. The 
verbal inspiration, at least the infallible authenticity of the Scriptures, 
is seemingly assumed throughout. And the cavils brought against 
them, the writer appears to hold, may be done away by so simple a 
process as rectifying the translation here and there, and so converting 
a too plain absurdity into intelligible common-sense. If he can make it 
right about Samson’s foxes, and the dial of Ahaz, and the Book of 
Jasher, the cause of sound religion, and the popular reverence for the 
Bible, will find a serious relief. 

It may be so. At least the discussion will be useful in some other 
way, if not in that. It will infallibly lead the author and the reader to 
a wide field of similar questions, which start up on the Bible page as 
soon as the spell is laid that held them back ; and if they can be dis- 
cussed as candidly, as reverently, as patiently as these, the result will 
be only good. We mention those treated in this volume, because they 
illustrate the simple and far-away beginnings that lead at last to in- 





* Spots on the Sun; or The Plumb-line Papers. By T.M.Hopxins. Auburn, 
N. Y.: William J. Moses. 
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dependent criticism and free investigation. For ourselves, we are glad 
to have it shown that Samson’s three hundred “ foxes,” with firebrands 
tied to their tails,—a grotesque and wildly unlikely style of incendi- 
arism, vouched by almost all translators and critics from the Septuagint 
down, — may plausibly enough be made to mean “ sheafs” of corn put 
end toend. The interpretation is not quite new, as we find in Kitto; 
but its defence, by connecting the root-meaning of the word in dispute 
with another word meaning “handful,” is novel, we believe, and well 
deserves to be correct. So with the “sun-dial” of Ahaz, it no doubt 
relieves the text of some suspicion to note that the original word means 
simply “ steps,” — or “ degrees,” as our common marginal reading gives 
it, —— which may be, very literally, the palace steps by which the 
“shadow” of royalty passed day by day to his devotions, unless it 
should be some rude device for marking the passage of the sun. The 
splendid hyperbole of the Book of Jasher is very properly explained 
to common readers as having nothing to do with the genuine story of 
the conquest ; the Book of Joshua is not responsible for the defiance of 
planetary astronomy, in the stopping of the sun and moon. We find, 
too, a curious calculation in answer to certain wild statements as to a 
bodily resurrection, — as that the earth could not contain the generations 
that have died upon it, — showing that the entire population of the 
earth, for six thousand years, might have burial, side by side, in an area 
not more than half as large as the State of New York. These are a 
sample of the questions of interpretation, treated very much at length, 
in an ardent popular style, and with a sincere conviction of their im- 
portance in the interests of religious truth. 

Besides these questions of detail, the volume before us contains one 
or two discussions of principles of fundamental importance, — touching 
the nature of human guilt, hereditary sin, native depravity, and the 
sufficiency of the Gospel in matters of doctrine. The thoughts con- 
tained in these chapters are by no means new to those familiar with 
the Unitarian controversy ; but in the connection in which we find them 
seem to us a very interesting illustration of the beginnings of indepen- 
dent criticism, and freedom in religious doctrine, in quarters remote 
from the mere radical discussions of the day. The argument is frank, 
able, ingenious, reverent in tone, and well adapted to win attention and 
provoke reflection among those to whom it is addressed. 


In his latest volume * Mr. Sawyer offers a sharper challenge than in 
any of the previous ones to the current beliefs and prepossessions of the 
religious public. Critically speaking, whether we regard the impor- 
tance of the topics or the weight of the argument, we have to complain 
of too crowded and hasty treatment. Mr. Sawyer is well entitled to 
hold and defend his own opinions. Few men have given fuller proof, 
either by the amount of faithful study, or by steady intrepidity in fol- 





* First Gospel ; being the Gospel according to Mark, translated and arranged, 
with a Critical Examination of the Book, its Life of Jesus, and his Religion. By 
LEICESTER AMBROSE SAWYER. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 175. 
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lowing out its leadings, of their right to speak on these matters. But 
it is to be regretted that results are so crowded — hastily and crudely it 
will seem to most readers — as in the very slight critical matter which 
accompanies his new version of Mark. Even where the substance takes 
the form of argument, it is stated in a curt, rapid, almost haughty way ; 
the reasons given are often unsupported assertions, disdainful of the 
abatements or the vindication which would commend them to the care- 
ful reader. This, too, even where a word of explanation would meet 
a very obvious objection, — as when he assumes the reading “ Cephas,” 
in Galatians ii. 11, in his argument that Cephas and Peter were differ- 
ent men, without explaining that it is the reading given by some of the 
best authorities. This is a specimen in detail of what amounts to a 
serious fault in the handling of the argument. In a little more than 
a hundred pages, not only the usual introductory matter is given, but a 
whole field of disputed questions, including some very doubtful ones, 
is despatched ; a theory is set forth as to the genesis of Christianity and 
the personal history of Jesus, violently opposed to previous opinions, 
which there is no pretence to answer or conciliate ; and besides, a great 
many incidental matters come in, treated purely in the way of declama- 
tion and assertion. Yet the marks of careful critical study appear at 
intervals, along with a few curious though trifling errors; names of dis- 
tinguished scholars are cited with sufficient familiarity ; and the writer 
evidently might, if he chose, have put his testimony in a shape to win 
a more respectful hearing than he has invited for it here. In short, we 
are obliged to take the book as testimony rather than as argument. 
We add, that it is the testimony, to all appearance, of a faithful, an able, 
and a fearless student. 

Mr. Sawyer’s theory of historical Christianity is simply naturalistic, 
rather obtrusively so. But it is no more the naturalism of Renan 
than it is that of Dr. Furness. Its claim to originality, in some points at 
least, is hardly open to dispute. In his view, Jesus was not the unlet- 
tered peasant or carpenter of Nazareth whom most such theories assert, 
his endowments and acquisitions being limited to the needs of his sin- 
gle task; but a man of rare intellectual as well as spiritual gifts, of 
paternity somewhat dubious, of thorough training in the letters and arts 
of the Greek (his native tongue), and probably with a share of Alexan- 
drian culture, as signified in the myth of the flight into Egypt; a phy- 
sician of natural methods, and of consummate skill, of singular power 
over nervous maladies, a physician even less of the body than of the soul. 
The supernatural portions of the Gospel are the natural poetry which 
gathers about the record of such a life, — poetry written with as free a 
hand as the Iliad, and no more than that implying the writer’s own 
belief in the particular incidents he relates. The unknown writer, who 
composed this Gospel “ according to Mark,” — probably in Alexandria, 
which tradition makes the scene of Mark’s ministry, —“ had no motive 
to misrepresent either Jesus or his works, but he was bound to represent 
both to the best advantage, and for this purpose avails himself freely 
of fiction.” He “was no doubt master of whatever learning and culture 
belonged to Alexandria, the Greek successor and rival of Memphis. 
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Evangelic instrument is the title given to the Gospels by Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, and is a monument of the ear- 
liest judgment of Christians in regard to their characters. They would 
not have been called instruments if they had been considered narra- 
tives of unmixed facts, and this representation fell into disuse when a 
knowledge of the true character of the books was lost, and they came 
to be considered as purely historic.” (pp. 96-98.) 

The scholastic taste which appears in this style of comment gives a 
certain dry and hard character to the version. It reads often more 
like a running commentary than a free narration. Thus we have such 
phrases as these: “ Does a light come to be put under a modius [peck 
measure; more exactly, 1.916 gallons], or under a bed, and not on 
a light-stand?” “ Whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit has 
no forgiveness for eternity [the aidn], but is the subject of eternal 
[aidnian ] sin.” “ Blessed is he that comes in the name of Kurios,” — 
kupios, Without the article, being always rendered as a proper name. 
“ Bring me a denarius [14 cents], that I may see it.” “ This myrrh- 
oil could have been sold for more than 300 denarii [$45], and given 
to the poor.” “ Golgotha, which is interpreted place of a cranium.” 
These matters have evidently been decided, not by rules of literary 
taste, but by the expository motive; it was the translator’s set design 
to jar the old associations, and clear the ground for an understanding 
of the text which he thinks more exactly true. It is violently opposed 
to the feeling and the aim with which we generally wish to read the 
Gospel story ; but then, he may urge, we do not lose the common version 
when we turn to this. It is surely thé legitimate business of an inter- 
preter to give in the plainest way what he thinks the exact meaning 
of the text. 

Mr. Sawyer has occupied so large a field of fact and &rgument, he 
has mixed so much of genuine and undoubted learning with so much 
that is arbitrary and doubtful, and he has given so few aids to the 
reader to verify and discriminate, that we cannot give a summary 
judgment of his book, — only point out one or two characteristics in it, 
leaving the discussion of principles or facts at issue to another time. 
For ourselves, we wish the opportunity had been given of direct com- 
parison between these views and those of other scholars and critics; and 
should greatly have preferred a more discursive method and a less 
dogmatic tone. But it is the great merit of dogmatism to provoke 
thought where it does not succeed in crushing it. And there is no doubt 
that, in a large class of intelligent minds, bred to orthodoxy, and longing 
for yet half dreading independence, the stimulating and tonic quality 
of this exposition will greatly help towards that mental independence 
which must attend any radical reformation of religious thought. 


Tue few weeks of acquaintance since we recorded the title of Mr. 
Clarke’s book of Sermons* have very much won our interest and 





* The Hour which cometh and now is. Sermons preached in Indiana Place 
Chapel, Boston. By James Freeman Cxiarke. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
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liking for them. They are models in their way, — models of the sim- 
plicity, flow, unconstraint, variety, and point which make the charm of 
personal “talk”: and this, after all, not “speech,” is the sense of that 
Latin word which the Church has adopted to designate this class of 
compositions. Plain, direct, familiar, discursive talk, “as a man talketh 
with his friend,” on the familiar things of the outward and the deeper 
things of the inward life, is the theory of sermonizing which this book 
illustrates more completely than any other we can recall. There is no 
dogmatic assertion, no labored argument, no learned exposition, — noth- 
ing or next to nothing of the rhetoric or appeal which makes the great 
staple of pulpit “oratory.” Instead of these, we have a picture easy, 
graceful, natural, even vivid and striking, of the myriad thoughts and 
things which go to illustrate a scholarly, intelligent, affectionate, and 
thoughtful piety. The felicity and variety of what is called “ illustra- 
tion,” wholly unchecked by any conventionalism or pedantry, along 
with the incessant reference to facts and events of the period during 
which these discourses were written, make it a volume singularly full 
of life, —a volume to be greatly prized hereafter, we should think, for 
its religious reflections of the hour which “now is.” Its cast and tone 
of piety belong precisely to the time, so full of hope and stir and sad- 
ness, that has given it birth. It is a peculiar merit of it, that hardly a 
page, and not a discourse in it, is such as could have been written at 
any other period. And, without suggesting any comparison whatever 
between this and the deeper spiritual thought of Martineau, the grave, 
clear sense of Robertson, or the popular power and magnetism of 
Beecher, we reckon it among the genuinely original and valuable con- 
tributions to religious thought. We copy one noble testimony from the 
sermon on “ The Thorn in the Flesh.” 


“What deeper thorn in the heart than the sense of an irreparable loss ?” 
But within these two years we have seen the best blood of the land, the 
purest and noblest children born in our Northern homes, go out to die, with 
their fathers’ blessing and their mothers’ kiss. These children, for whose 
coming God prepared this fair land, that they might open their infant eyes 
on the beauty of its hills and valleys, its lakes and forests, — for whose child- 
hood past generations of thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle down to Pestalozzi 
and Horace Mann, have been providing methods of education, — these young 
men, purified in the calm atmosphere of virtuous homes, developed by the 
training and discipline of schools, of study, of books, of travel, the costly fruit 
of the latest century and the most advanced race, go to die in a field of 
unavailing slaughter. Well, I visit their mothers or sisters, their fathers or 
brothers, when the fatal news arrives. I go with fear, dreading to meet such 
a great and hopeless anguish. I find heaven there. I find the peace of God 
in their souls. It is the happiest place in the city to go to. I cannot bear to 
leave such a divine atmosphere. I go to carry sympathy, and perhaps words 
of comfort; but I receive instead inspiration and the influences of angelic joy. 
Together with the deep sense of bereavement, the thorn penetrating the 
depth of the soul, the lethal arrow not to be taken from the heart while the 
heart beats, there is this strange serenity, sent down direct from God. And 
the boy, falling on the battle-field, renews all the tales of Greek and Roman 
heroism. We can burn our ‘Plutarch.’ We do not need to read hereafter 
the stories of Themistocles, of Aristides, or Leonidas. These Boston chil- 
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dren, your brothers and sons, are to be spoken of in history forever, and are 
to be the illuminating lights of the coming age. This is the thorn in the 
flesh, — deep as death, but changing into the most divine beauty and life for 
all time.” — pp. 59, 60. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 


THE most elaborate offering which was laid on the tercentenary shrine 
of Shakespeare was undoubtedly M. Victor Hugo’s new book,* which, 
though not quite so much of a work as it looks to be (for the French 
publishers have a grand way of presenting their famous writers to the 
public), is still a more worthy sacrifice than the noisier glorifications 
through which the English exhibited to the world their appreciation of 
the poet. 

This book has been long expected, and, now that it has appeared, it 
disappoints us a little. Whatever Victor Hugo writes is of course well 
worth reading ; but when we remember that Shakespeare has been, as 
we may say, one of the studies of his literary life, from the time when, as 
long ago as 1828, in the famous Preface to “ Cromwell,” he braved the 
hostility, and, what was harder, the ridicule, of all the great men of let- 
ters in France, that he might pay the enthusiastic homage of youth to the 
great master of the drama, we had a right to expect, as the result of so 
much admiration and so much study, a more solid and profound essay 
than is here before us. There is about it a singular want of consist- 
ency and continuity ; the matter is abundant, but ill-digested, and, in 
its present shape, it is not so much an essay on Shakespeare as a scat- 
tering mass of material on all sorts of subjects connected with the great 
dramatists and poets of all ages. This may be imagined from the 
titles of the various divisions of the book,— as “ Geniuses,” “ Art and 
Science,” “ Souls,” “The Masses and their Leaders,” “The Beautiful 
the Servant of the True,” &c., — all illustrated by frequent reference to 
Shakespeare, but otherwise quite independent of the general subject. 
Indeed, the author says himself in the Preface, that the proper title of 
his book would have been Apropos de Shakespeare. 

The work has a singular little Introduction, like the opening of a 
novel, — perfectly characteristic of French sentiment, and especially 
perfect as an illustration of Hugo himself. 

“Some dozen years ago, towards the close of a November afternoon, 
on a little island near the French coast, a house, of somewhat dismal 
aspect at all seasons, was growing yet more gloomy with the approach 
of winter,” &c.; we have not space to go on with the quotation. The 
house was the new residence of M. Hugo and his family, who had just 
removed from Brussels to the island of Jersey. The family group is 
described, — the dismal prospects of a family of exiles thrust out from 
the country they loved by its new master whom they hated, with a bit- 
ter winter coming on, and neither friends nor duties to shorten its 
dreary and lonesome hours. <A very graphic and interesting personal 
reminiscence, not wholly spoiled even by the melodramatic little 
dialogue for the sake of which we by and by discover it to have 





* Shakespeare, par V. H. Bruxelles: Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & Cie. 
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been introduced. M. Victor Hugo and his son Frangois, sitting for- 
lorn in the parlor one dismal November afternoon, in the lowest of 
spirits, with the rain falling outside, and the Channel mists closing in 
around the mansion, fall into conversation. “ Frangois. What do you 
think of this exile? J Hugo. That it will be along one. Frangois. 
How will you.employ your time? MM. Hugo. I shall look at the 
ocean. And you? Frangois. I? I shall translate Shakespeare.” 

Unimaginative people, reading this dialogue, would think that, to a 
man whose life had been as busy as Victor Hugo’s, looking at the 
ocean would, in no long time, get to be a somewhat monotonous, not 
to say shiftless employment. But we find as we proceed that, when 
the illustrious proscrit said he should spend his time in looking at the 
ocean, he did not mean the ocean as unimaginative people understand 
it, but something very different. He meant to say he should study 
Shakespeare. “In truth there are ocean men.” He proceeds to ex- 
plain, in a long and ambitious passage, how all the immensity and grand- 
eur, all the variety and passion and mystery of the ocean, “may be 
in a spirit; and then that spirit is called a genius, and you have Ais- 
chylus, Isaiah, Juvenal, Dante, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare; and it 
is all the same whether you contemplate these souls or contemplate the 
ocean.” 

The first half of the book is devoted to a general view of this ocean, 
in a series of essays on Homer, Job, Aéschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Lucre- 
tius, Juvenal, St. John, St. Paul, Tacitus, Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare. This is M. Hugo’s list of the intellectual heroes. “This 
is the avenue of the motionless giants of the human mind.” With this 
ample view throughout space, we find ourselves, as we have said, at the 
middle of the volume, before the writer has settled down to any direct 
consideration of Shakespeare. Then, indeed, we have some interesting 
but rather disjointed talk about his genius and his works, entirely 
eulogistic, but not, as it seems to us, remarkable for any special keenness 
of appreciation or any nice discrimination. There is no criticism. 
This the author, with altogether exceptional modesty, declines attempt- 
ing. “As for me, I admire all, like a brute. That is why I have 
written this book. To admire, to be an enthusiast. It has seemed to 
me that, in this age of ours, this example of folly was a good one to 

ive.” 

" In a paper on Victor Hugo’s life and writings, in the May issue of 
the Examiner, we had occasion to criticise the way in which he spoke 
of Shakespeare in the Preface to “ Cromwell,” and to hope that his later 
studies and reflections had shown him broader grounds for his admira- 
tion than were there expressed. We are not disappointed in this re- 
spect. Victor Hugo has discovered the greatest of Shakespeare’s quali- 
ties. “Shakespeare is, first of all, tmagination. Now imagination 
is depth; it is the great diver. The poet philosophizes because he 
imagines. This it is which gives to Shakespeare that control over 
reality which makes it bend to his caprice.” 

M. Hugo considers Hamlet to be Shakespeare’s greatest work. 
After Hamlet he names Macbeth, Othello, and King Lear. “These 
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four figures crown the edifice of Shakespeare.” A brief characteriza- 
tion of each of these plays is given, and then, tired of his directness, 
the writer falls back into digression, and we have several chapters in 
which Shakespeare is scarcely named or alluded to. No detailed ex- 
amination of his works is anywhere attempted; the comedies are 
scarcely mentioned, except “ Much Ado about Nothing,” which is called 
“a tragedy ending in a burst of laughter.” And in the remarks on 
the four tragedies above named there are many things which have an 
absurd look, — as, for instance, his discovery of the motive of Hamlet 
in feigning madness, namely, his own personal safety. “ From the mo- 
ment when Hamlet got possession of the secret of the king’s guilt, 
his life was in danger,” says M. Hugo, forgetting those quiet words 
to Horatio, —“I do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” He calls Hamlet 
a possible parricide, and says, if he had been Southern instead of 
Northern, he would have killed his mother. And in the remarks on 
Macbeth he is strongly impressed by the power with which the char- 
acter of the Thane himself is portrayed, but says not a word of Lady 
Macbeth. 

The book is a little tiresome, notwithstanding its undeniable bril- 
liancy, perhaps on account of it. Victor Hugo is one of those men 
of esprit, with jerking minds, of whom Dr. Holmes somewhere speaks, 
“who are perpetually saying brilliant things, but whose zigzags tire 
you to death.” Talking with a dull person after one of these affords 
a relief “like taking the cat in your lap after holding a squirrel.” 
Hugo’s style of writing and of thought, especially in the present work, 
is jerky. He never loses an opportunity of saying a smart thing; but 
is always on the look-out for effects and sensations. He fairly revels 
in epigrams, and throws them off by the dozen, and makes them 
more crisp by setting them in sentences by themselves. Thus: — 

“ L’esprit humaine a une cime. ' 

“ Cette cime est l’ideal. 

“ Dieu y descend. L’homme y monte.” 


Again : — 
“ Tart est aussi naturel que la nature. 


“ Dieu est l’invisible evident. 


“ Le monde dense, c’est Dieu. Dieu dilaté, c’est le monde. 
“ Cela dit, continuons,” &c. 


Again :— 
“ Les genies sont une dynastie. 


“Il n’y en a méme d’autre. 
“Tls portent toutes les couronnes, y compris celle d’epines.” 


Here are some speculations on science and art, the one perfectible, 
the other not : — 


“Le progres, but sans cesse déplacé, étape toujours renouvelée, a des 
changemens de Vhorizon ; — ideal point. Or, le progrés est le moteur 
de la science, l’ideal est le générateur de I’art. 

“ C’est ce qui explique pourquoi le perfectionnement est propre & la science, 
et n’est point propre & l’art. 

“Un savant fait oublier un savant. Un poéte ne fait pas oublier un 
poete.” 
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Throughout the book we find the aphorisms scattered in extraordi- 
nary profusion. They catch the eye on every page. Thus: — 


“ The theatre is a test of civilization.” 
“In poetry, sobriety is poverty.” 
“ The left hand of Progress is Force, her right hand is Mind.” 


And so on to the end. It is extremely rare that there is any flow of 
language or thought. There are, however, a few instances in which 
the author has forgotten his spasmodic style, and has written some fine 
passages; as this from the chapter on Aschylus : — 


“ Greece did not colonize without also civilizing. An example for more 
than one modern nation. To buy and sell is not all. Tyre bought and sold, 
Berytus bought and sold, Sarepta bought and sold: where are those cities ? 
Athens tanght, and she is to-day one of the capitals of human thought. The 
grass is growing on the six —— of the tribune where Demosthenes spoke ; 
the Ceramicus is a ravine, half filled with marble-dust which was once the 

alace of Cecrops ; the Odeon of Herodius Atticus, at the foot of the Acropo- 
is, is nothing but a ruin, on which falls at certain hours the broken shadow 
of the Parthenon ; the temple of Theseus belongs to the swallows ; the goats 
browse on the Pnyx ;— but the Greek .idea still lives; but Greece is queen 


and goddess still. The counting-house passes away,—the school is im- 
mortal.” 


We quote the defence of the French Socialists as an example of 
the author’s more quiet style : — 


“ The transformation of the crowd into a people;—a prodigious work |! 
It is to this work that during the last forty years the men who are called 
Socialists have devoted themselves. The author of this book, insignificant as 
he may be, is one of the oldest of them; the ‘ Dernier Jour d’un Condamné’ 
dates from 1828, and Claude Gueux from 1834. If he claims his place among 
the philosophers, it is because it is a place of persecution. A certain hatred 
of Socialism, very blind, but very general, has been very bitter, and still is so 
among the influential classes (there are always classes?). Let it not be for- 

otten that Socialism, true Socialism, has for its aim the elevation of the masses 
into the dignity of citizens; and for its principal work, therefore, their moral 
and intellectual cultivation. Ignorance is the first hunger. Socialism wishes, 
then, first of all, to instruct. That does not hinder Socialism from being slan- 
dered, or the Socialists from being denounced. In the eyes of many furious 
tremblers, who have the floor at the present moment, these reformers are 
public enemies. They are the authors of all the evil that has come to pass. 
‘O Romans,’ said Tertullian, ‘we are just men, — benevolent, thoughtful, 
lettered, honest. We meet together to pray, and we love you because you 
are our brothers. We are gentle and peaceable as little children, and we 
wish for concord among men. Nevertheless, O Romans, if the Tiber over- 


flows, or if the Nile does not, you cry, To the lions with the Christians!’” 
—p. 400. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


In the seventeen years which have elapsed since the first edition of 
Mr. Sabine’s admirable work on the American Loyalists was published, 
he has not lost interest in his subject; and in the beautiful volumes 
now before us* we have abundant evidence that he has continued to 





* Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution. With an 
Historical Essay. By Lorenzo Sapine. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1864. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 608, 600. 
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prosecute his inquiries with industry and profit. Indeed, so numerous 
have been the changes and so important have been the additions which 
he has made, that his new volumes may almost be considered a new 
work. The few mistakes as to facts into which he had fallen have 
been carefully corrected. His Preliminary Essay has been entirely 
rewritten, and broken into chapters, beside being considerably en- 
larged and furnished with an analytical Table of Contents. Many new 
names have been added in the body of the work, and not a few of the 
biographical sketches have been made much fuller by a judicious use 
of materials, rendered accessible since the first edition was published. 
That all the names now inserted are rightfully placed in such a work, 
may indeed be questioned ; and certainly we can see no sufficient ground 
for including either Benedict Arnold or his second wife, to both of 
whom long notices are devoted. Nor can we entirely agree in opinion 
with our author, when he says that a neutral during the Revolution was 
a Loyalist. Doubtless some of those who would come under this desig- 
nation, and of whom he has furnished sketches, were really Whigs at 
heart, but took no overt part in the struggle, simply because they 
believed it would prove hopeless. We must condemn their timidity, 
and their want of deep principle; but they can scarcely be accused of 
adhering to the Crown, in the sense which is commonly given to that 
phrase. But if Mr. Sabine has sometimes included names which might 
have been, perhaps, more properly omitted, he has seldom overlooked 
any which ought to have been inserted ; and future gleaners will prob- 
ably find little to reward their researches in a field which he has made 
his own. Whether we consider the candor with which he has written, 
the soundness of his views as to the general character of our Revolu- 
tion, or the thoroughness of his researches, it will be admitted by all 
competent critics that he has rendered a most important and useful 
service by gathering up in a convenient form so great a mass of his- 
torical and biographical materials. 


Tue public certainly have no right to complain when, as in “ The 
Eastern Shores of the Adriatic,’ * a joint partnership adds to the 
facility of a woman’s pen the matured thought of an experienced man, 
summing up pleasant adventure through a little known land with politi- 
cal reflections upon the future of Turkey and its dependencies. But 
most readers will overlook a few lines of preface, and be led by the 
title-page to take the three concluding chapters as from the same hand 
which draws with so much vivacity the discomforts and the delights of 
Albanian travel, and wonder not a little that such a change has come 
oer the spirit of her dream. Lady Strangford’s description of the 
Adriatic shores is lively, graphic, and exceedingly inviting, — amongst 
exquisite prospects, lovely ruins, and races full of promise. The case 
of Corfu she and her husband only state more strongly than other 
travellers ; that nothing had been done by the English government to 





* The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863. ‘By Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
London: Bentley. 1864. 
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make its protection a present or future blessing to the Ionian Isles, 
nothing to educate the natives for self-government, or prepare official 
gentlemen for the service of England in the East. So that no grati- 
tude was felt for this vast expenditure, no adequate return secured for 
anybody: the people rushed with enthusiasm into the service of the 
new king of Greece, who may yet prove that he has learnt nothing by 
the wretched failure of King Otho: Great Britain, by the destruction 
of her costly fortifications, making her retirement from the Protector- 
ate with the worst possible grace. The claim of Montenegria to a sea- 
port as an outlet for her pent-up industry, a relief from border war- 
fare, and a redemption from poverty, is well, but hopelessly urged. 
The political half of the book is a disappointment. Hinting at the 
absurdities uttered even in Parliament upon the Eastern question, 
pointing out some gross blunders, no definite views are maintained. 
The “nice mess” and “fine muddle,” as Lord Strangford terms the 
whole subject, is left as he found it. He is inclined to vindicate 
Turkey, condemns Austria as timid, changeable, and oppressive, has 
not much faith in the kingdom of Greece, and seems to see no sure 
way out of the “muddle.” He discerns great possibilities on either 
side, but no certainty of relief either in English interference or in the 
help of Providence. 


The Seven Months in Russian Poland of Rev. Mr. Fortescue, the 
son of the Episcopal clergyman of Bonn, were devoted to the instruc- 
tion of a wealthy Polish Count in English.* He seems to have im- 
agined, that, as his friend and protector scrupulously forbore from 
countenancing the rebellion at all, and gave no offence by word or deed 
to the oppressors of his country, his passport would be respected and 
his liberty as a British subject continue unmolested. Most of his 
time he passed pleasantly enough in visiting the different estates of the 
Count, inspecting the rude labors of the peasantry, hunting the abun- 
dant game, hearing narratives of Cossack outrage, deploring an utterly 
hopeless revolt, but, fortunately for him, making no attempt to learn or 
speak the Polish language. Suddenly, however, upon the testimony of 
false witnesses, that he had been communicating with the rebels, he and 
the Count are thrown into a filthy military prison, denied communica- 
tion with the world without and with British officials, charged with 
being an accomplice of men with whom he had no means of communi- 
cation, subjected to every indignity and some hardship, and only dis- 
charged through the sturdy interference of three English travellers, 
who had arrived at Grodno the very day of Mr. Fortescue’s imprison- 
ment there. One of the chief witnesses against him was an air-gun, 
which the police imagined to be some very deadly missile, as his fish- 
ing-pole afterwards was supposed to be some new engine of destruc- 
tion. He was finally obliged to sign an agreement never to revisit 
Russian territory, to depart at once under charge of a Cossack, and 





‘. % Seven Months’ Residence in Russian Poland in 1863. London: Macmillan. 
1864. 
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to know that his loyal friend Bisping was sent into exile as a favor 
granted to the intercession of a Russian priest and other friends, and 
his estates meanwhile occupied by the Cossack troops and pillaged at 
pleasure. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs seems to have 
taken the insult upon an innocent British subject very coolly, and not 
so much as to have remonstrated against the prevention of Mr. 
Fortescue’s appeal to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg: so 
that, had our traveller been acquainted with the Polish language, or 
had not “Mess Klack and Beyecks,” Anglice Clark and Birkbeck, 
arrived so providentially in an out-of-the-way place, this brief but inter- 
esting narrative might have finished with a sketch of Siberia and the 
criminal institutions of Russia. Mr. Fortescue gives no information as 
to the Greek Church, and very little as to the rebellion, which does 
not seem, according to his account, to be countenanced by the nobles, 
who are yet its saddest victims. 


Consvut Hopkins writes his succinct account of the Sandwich Isl- 
anders * in the interest of the Episcopal Church, which is just about to 
establish one of its bishops at this group of islands, that rest as a water- 
lily on the bosom of the Pacific. He is not, of course, very partial to 
the Protestant missionaries. He admits that they persuaded the des- 
potic king to establish a constitutional government, that in less than 
forty years they educated a whole people, that they have saved a 
language from extinction, put in the people’s hands the Bible and 
other books, converted half-naked savages to the customs of civilization, 
and so far rendered an unasked, but unspeakable blessing; yet, with 
two generations bred in Christianity, public schools in every village, 
and religious revivals every year, he avers that the missionary influence 
is on the decline, and from Cook’s exaggerated number of four hundred 
thousand, the population has fallen below seventy thousand. Mr. Hop- 
kins charges the missionaries’ failure upon their attempting too severe 
a system, establishing the Blue Laws of Connecticut, with the addition 
of the Maine Liquor Law, over a people born in indolence, whose lan- 
guage contained no word to express chastity, and who attached no dis- 
grace to sensuality. The worship they at once established by authority 
and enforced by penal laws he thinks too stern, graceless, and intel- 
lectual. 

Some curious statements are given regarding Captain Cook’s murder ; 
that he had suffered himself to be worshipped as a deity, assisting at the 
same time in idol ceremonies so far as to eat pork after it had been 
masticated by an aged native! and that the severe drain of the peo- 
ple’s resources by this continued worship excited universal discontent ; 
again, that the cry uttered by Cook, when he was struck, showed the 
Islanders that they had been deceived as to his divinity, and accelerated 
his fate. Some of his bones, it seems, were carefully preserved by the 
priests for devotion. 





* Hawaii. By Mantey Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1862. 
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Nothing more singular has occurred in the history of heathenism 
than a nation’s abandoning its idolatry at no foreign impulse, and for 
no known substitute, from very weariness of the intolerable burden. 
A woman led the way ; the queen-mother set the example of yiolating 
the tabu ; and another distinguished female dared to descend“into the 
crater of Kilauea and defy its divinity by casting in the sacred berries, 
confronting superstition at its most awful shrine. The high-priest He- 
wahewa cheerfully cast away his own influence, and even his daily liv- 
ing, by first applying the torch to a heathen temple, saying to the 
missionaries, who arrived some time afterward, “I knew the wooden 
images of our deities, carved by our own hands, were incapable of 
supplying. our wants ; but I worshipped them because it was the custom 
of our fathers. My thoughts have always been, that there is only one 
great God, dwelling in the heavens.” 

Mr. Hopkins believes, but on hardly sufficient ground, that the decay 
of this graceful, cheerful, hospitable race has been arrested, and that a 
new day is to dawn on Hawaii. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, Critical, Doctrinal, 
and Homiletical. With a General Introduction. By William Nast. Cincin- 
nati: Poe and Hitchcock. 4to. pp. 760. 

The Early Dawn; or, Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden 
Time. By the Author of Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 12mo. pp. 397. (A series of interesting brief sketches ; 
but far inferior in interest to the sustained narrative of the “ Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” noticed in March.) 

Patriotism, and Other Papers. By Thomas Starr King. Boston: Tompkins 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 359. (Containing, among some of the more valuable of 
Mr. King’s earlier writings, the Essay on “ Philosophy and Theology,” and the 
remarkable paper on “ Plato’s Views of Immortality,” along with ample illus- 
trations of his treatment of practical religious topics. The value of the volume 
would be much increased by aflixing the dates of these writings. For a 
general estimate of Mr. King’s intellect and character, see Christian Examiner 
tor May.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Man and his Relations ; illustrating the Influence of the Mind on the Body, 
the Relations of the Faculties to the Organs, and to the Elements, Objects, and 
Phenomena of the External World. By S. B. Brittan, M.D. New York: 
W. A. Townsend. 8vo. pp: 578. (To be reviewed.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Vol. IV. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 510. 
(Reviewed in Article VI.) 

Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D. D. By Abel Stevens. New York: 
Carlton and Porter. 12mo. pp. 426. 
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New Plottings in Aid of the Rebel Doctrine of State Sovereignty. Mr. 
Jay’s Second Letter on Dawson’s Introduction to the Federalist. New York : 
American News Company. pp. 54. 


a POETRY. 


Enoch Arden, &. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
18mo. pp. 204. 

Personal and Political Ballads. Arranged and edited by Frank Moore. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 32mo. pp. 368. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Savage Africa: being the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, Southwestern, 
and Northwestern Africa. By W. Winwood Reade. With Illustrations and 
a Map. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 452. (Noticed in July.) 

A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Robert Carter. 
Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 18mo. pp. 261. 

Overland Explorations in Siberia, Northern Asia, and the great Amoor 
River Country; Incidental Notices of Manchooria, Mongolia, ‘Kamschatka, 
and Japan, with Map and Plan of an Overland Telegraph round the World, 
via Behring’s Straits and Asiatic Russia to Europe. By Major Perry McD. 
Collins. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 467. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Linnet’s Trial. Boston: Loring. 12mo. pp. 279. 
Denis Duval. By W.M. Thackeray. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Paper. 
: Serko: an Episode. By Harriet Elizabeth Prescott. 18mo. pp. 251. 
Captain Brand of the “ Centipede,” a Pirate of Eminence in the West 
Indies. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Boston: Loring. 12mo. pp. 369. 
Maurice Dering ; or the Quadrilateral. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
(Paper.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wrong of Slavery and the Right of Emancipation, and the Future of 
the African Race in the United States. By Robert Dale Owen. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. 

Senate Report on the Fort Pillow Massacre, and on Returned Prisoners. 

- 142. 

PP Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkness. 12mo. 

. 355; 
gg Lessons in Greek. By William B. Silber. 16mo. pp. 79; 

A Primary Arithmetic. pp. 108 ; 

An Elementary Arithmetic. pp. 144; and 

First Book of English Grammar. By G. P. Quackenbos. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Of the above, we are glad to call special attention to the 
new Latin Grammar of Professor Harkness, which combines the capital merits 
of fulness of matter, great directness, brevity, and clearness of statement, and 
a typography which is a real guide to the learner. With deference to the 
judgment of practical teachers, it appears to us to meet a want which we have 
seriously felt in the use of other manuals.) . 

The New Internal Revenue Law, approved June 30, 1864, with Refer- 
ences, Index, and Tables. Compiled by Horace E. Dresser. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. pp. 122. 

















